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CHAPTER XIll. 


Mark’d you her face and did not there 
Sense, softness, sweetness—all appear ? 
Mark’d you her form and saw not you 
A heart and mind as lovely two? 

And felt you not as I now feel 

Delight no tongue could eer reveal, 


THB month for which Ida Colville had been en- 
gaged at the “Nymphs’ Resort” slipped by; the 
favour with which the audience had regarded her 
on the night of her debut increased rather than di- 
minished, 

She was a greater success than Lizzie Chub had 
ever been, and as Mr. Caution was fully aware of this 
fact he had determined to retain her, although he 
had determined to pay her.as little as possible. 

The trembling fear with which Ida had first ap- 
peared wore off, and as the — went on she faced 
the crowd of human beings which nightly filled the 
hall with the calm indifference of one who knew 
her own power to please. 

The cheers, the clapping and the encores fell on 
almost unheeding ears: she had taken up the life, 
she must go on with it, but she hated it, and even 
Success could not give her unalloyed joy. 

On the morning before her engagement expired, 
the called by appointment on Mr. Caution ; that wor- 


[THE GRKEN EYED MONSTER.] 


you intend to stop with as; you would surely not dis- 
appoint your entranced patrons by tearing yourself 
from their admiring eyes.” 

Our herione listened with barely concealed im- 
patience. 

“TI have no iutention of doing so, Mr. Caution, 
unless such. be your wish.” 

“My wish? How could you wrong me by sucha 
supposition. My wish, of course, is to retain you, 
only I am a poor man, maiemoiselle, a very poor 
man, who can’t afford exorbitant terms.” 

* Nor should I desire such.” 

She was forewarned, 

Mrs, Chub had given her full particulars of the 
managerial meanness, and specially besought her to 
be on her guard. 

Mr. Caution looked at Ida and coughed. 

It was most aggravating. Without injuring himself 
he could have paid her a handsome salary. He had 
privately resolved not to go a farthing beyond eight 
guineas ; but then, perhaps she would come for less. 
Why ever did she not name a price, and let him beat 
her down? in which he felt specially at home. 

He resolved to begin with a small offer; he could 
easily increase it. 

“ Would five guineas s week content you?”’ 

It sounded quite a little fortune to Ida; she was 
silent from very fear that if she accepted too readily 
he might change his mind. 

Mr. Caution gavea gentle sigh, and continued 


sadly: 

“Phings are very dear, just now; this is an ex- 
pensive undertaking to support, and the returns are 
small, very small ; in fact, [am a poor man, Miss 

2 e ” 


thy (?) man received her with every mark of respect | Levill 


and attention, It wasa characteristic trait of his nature 
posed those whom he could not oppress he flat- 


After some rather fulsome compliments, paid for the 
express purpose of putting Ida in a good humour, the 
manager bethonght himself of business. 

“Ahom, I need hardly ask, Miss Loyille, whether 


= 


She bowed ; but for the importance of the issue she 
must have smiled at the pains he took to impress this 
fact upon her. 

If frequent repetition assists memory she was not 
likely to forget it. 

“Shall we say five—six guineas?” asked Mr. 
Caution, making a great effort, 





of Ida Colville, but a pretty little conventional smile 
that Ada Loville often used. 

“ To oblige you, yes.” 

He disappeared to fetch a form of agreement, 
80 that the contract might be concluded at once. 
She dropped the mask then, the forced smile faded 
from her lips, and she raised one hand heavily to her 
golden head, as though she felt a sudden pain. 
After all, of what avail was this hard struggle? 
Whom would her smiles benefit, save herself? To 
support the frail life she did not value she must 
adopt a profession distasteful and repugnant to her- 
self ; must appear nightly before a multitude of cu- 
rious eyes ; her voice, the voice that had best soothed 
her dying mother, that had been as sweetest music 
to Basil Rivington, must be sold for money, just like 
achair or table, or any other marketable article. 
What would the Blankshire ladies say? In what 
set terms would Lady Fitz Charles express her scorn, 
and Mrs. Rice-Green her indignation. They and 
others of their degree had been contemptuous 
enough to the squire’s adopted daughter; what 
would they be to the singer of the “‘ Nymphs’ Resort ?” 

Ida was growing weary of her life, She could have 
said with Portia, “ My little body is aweary of this 
great world.”’ She wearied of music, once her greatest 
delight ; she wearied of her beauty, once her secret 
pride. What mattered it that her face was fairer than 
her fellows’, her figure graceful, her smile sweet— 
who cared? 

The manager was so long absent that she had am- 
ple time for these melancholy musings. The bright, 
careless Ada Loville fled away, and a lonely orphan, 
sad and weary, took her place. 

A gentleman paying Mr. Caution a call on business 
was surprised to find so fair a face in the dingy 
office. Ida never heard his entrance, and Percy Har- 
court, despite his low opinion of womankind, fell to 
watching her with great attention. 

He had never seen Mr. Caution, and his object in 
visiting him was only to inquire for the particulars 








His companion smiled, not the gweet, pathetic emile 





me some property he had seen advertised {ur 
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Presently Ida todked up, abd perceiving her gur- 
prise, Percy, bowed with easy grace, and apologised 
for intruding 6n her solitade. 

Miss Colville vanished at his words, and Ada 
Loville came back again. 

“ Not at all,” with the little smile we have seen 
before. “Iam only waiting for Mr, Caution, and 
this room is free to all his visitors.” 

Perey lied ker cldar, ringing voice, he liked her 
unaffected words. So he madesome trifling remark, 
and they were soon engaged in lively conversatiou. 
Both were possessed of cultivated tastes and no 
ordinary degree of refinement 

For him the téte-a-téte had an unmixed charm. 
Bat even while she listened to his words, Ida was 
wondering whom he resembled, where she had seen 
his dark eyes before. And then came a bitter after- 
thonght, Would he talk to her, with this pleasant 
deference, if he knew that she was only Mr. Caution’s 
dependapt, only Ada Loville, first soprano at the 
“Nymphs’ Resort,” advertised familiarly as “The 
Linnet of the North.” 

Still meither felt particularly glad when Mr, 
Cautiog seturned. He bowed carelessly to the 
stranger, amd then advanced to Ida. 

‘“* Migg Loville, a thousand for keeping 
you thasg M you will sign your namo hepe, & need 
not detain you longer.” 

She removed her glove, and Perey coni@ ace how 
the white band trembled. She wrote ber assumed 
name in ¢ie place pointed out by the manager, then, 
with a slight bew, she leftthe room. 

Mr. Cemtion then turned bleedly to tile male 
visitor, amd requested to know bis business, 

A somewhat leugthy interview engned, Perey had 
risen to gm, whem he noticed « Jady's black well lytog | 
on the ground, picking it up, he handed i to the 
manager, 

‘“* Nhagk you,” retareed that individaal politely, | 
“T domet doubts it pete sepsis es 

“T beg pardon, what name did you say 

“ Miss Coville, the young lady who bas just left 
us.” 

“She is very beautiful,” said Perey, on a sudden 
impulse, which be afterwards 

‘As fair asa lily, and very proud,” retorted the 
manager. 

* * + + * 


Lady Fite Charles, te whom casual has been 
already made, was ene of the ladies in 
circles. A widow of good birth end ample fortene, 
she had but one care in tife—namely, to provide her 
two daughters with wealthy husbands. v 

The Misses Fitz Charles, their home not being of 
the happiest, amiably seconded their dear mamma's 
designs. They went to all the county gaities, and 
even danced with them, talked to them, and flirted 
with them, but there it stopped, with the single ex- 
ception of a curate, with eighty pounds a year, who 
had presumed to offer his hand to Blanche, the 
younger and prettier sister. 

No one seemed very desirous of possessing the 
young ladies as paftners for life ; some people said, 
Blanche had a leaving towards the curate, and would 
gladly have married him, But the “family ’’ quickly 
quashed this statement, and an on dit shortly after- 
warde appeared in the ¢ounty paper, to the effect, 
that the long and intimate friendship between the 
housés of Fitz Ohirles and Rivington was to be 
cemented by the union of Miss Blanche Fitz Charles 
with the squire’s heir. 

But as in the uext number of the paper a formal 
denial of the union was published, people shook 
their heads and said, “Mr. Dake was not caught 
yet.” 

Very soon after Tia Colville left Blankshire, Sir 
Phillip Amory, one of poor Basil's nearest neighbours, 
died ; a8 he had never married, his heir was e nephew, 
and the arrival of this young gentleman caused quite 
a furore among the upper ten. 

Sir Charles Amory proved to be a tall, aristocratic 
looking man of somre thirty yeara; handsome, bat 
with a faded, languid sort of aft, a8 though he had 
tasted every pleasure the world could offer and was 
tived of them. 

Blankshire welcomed him right warmly. He ac- 
cepted the numerons invitations that flocked in, he at- 
tended balls and dinner parties and gave them in re- 
turn, but especially he attached himself to Lady Fitz 
Charles ; from an occasional caller he soon became a 
daily visitor, and the mother’s hopes ran high. 





ie 


On the strength of them she gave a petit soiree || 


dansante early in October, at which the barouet of 
course was present. 

Blanche Fitz Gharles looked her best that night. 
No coquettish' beauty, no spoilt belle was she; only 
a simple English maiden, with a fair face and truth- 
ful byes, wtype Of the women that good men love, 
who through all troubles and dangers yet remain 


She had wow the heart of the faded@’mén of fashion} 
Sir Quarles Amory loved her asafuchi as be could 
love anything beside himself. He was thirty, aud in 
his life more than one dark secret lay hidden. He had 
not one noble inspiration; bis youth had beemspent 
in worldly pleasures, now these had lost their charm, 
and so he thought to taste the sweets of home joys. 
She was nineteen ; her young life was clear end open 
as thé pacds of ex uawritten book, capable of deep 
strong affection, with many a yearning after 
things; sweet tempered, brave and true; yet the 
world would have deemed theirs a suitable match, 
would have euvied her the titleof Lady Amory and 
the superb diamonds whigh SirCharies's wife would 
wear. 

She knew what her mother expected of her, knew 
the angry taunts she sould regeive were she to lose 
this chance of a “good establishment.” 

She knew she hai ne deowe to give Bir Charlies, 
but yet she stood at his site witha sereme calm on 
her fair face, au unruffled brow, Sie had wause for 
fear, but her mind was resolved to @e right, and 
never heed her mother’s anger of the sneers of 


society. 

Soe So Sir Charles, protesting that. edhe nvust be 
tired, led ber to a seat in the fragrant ’ 
where singing birds made sweetest mudia, as many 
fountains rippled softly, an@ the of rare 


flowers filled the air, she amde me though her 
heart-beats quickened, and shegusssed fall well what 
was coming. 


The baronet talked of things, of the weather, 
the ul evening ‘were bewing, and other 
to a like novel and e@haracter. 

en his voige took a mare serians tone, and he 
came a little closer to her 

“Miss Fits 

ean bardly be quite . going 
to Tors only been two months in Blankshire, 
bat ra) oneness See te I love 
it is my most eargest wishito make you 
uae. thlave your mother’s consent, Blanche, wilh 


Wer beduty, andibegced aad prityed of te not to tell 
re sh@ wasi’” 

Nearer stilf came Marmaduke. His dark eyes were 
fixed intently.on Bella. 

“and re 


“She cakes sir, she had. known bitter trouble ; 
she said your seeing her would bring more. She was 
so kind, so , what could I do but promise. I 
pleaded all I could, but dhe. waeirm, and so I gave 
my word,” 

Oh, Bella, you have brought me a heavy disap- 
pointment. How could you think I would bring 
trouble on Ida Colville ; I would not harm a hair of 
ber head ; I want to remove her from her lonely life, 
to make ber my wife.” 

was what I told her, sir. Iknew you loved 
hee 5 seemed to see it in the look you gave 
her, 


$ Did she sand no 


womnge 
4 0 bid me tell you that she did not find 
the samy o0 


bard, aod that having once 

takem it up p digg Bor mever change till death 
came.” : 

Dukes jisteved sefily till she bad ended, then he said 


with 3 
dia, I know she will ; she is too tender 
to work, Do you know what she does—how she 


mon " 
“Siste didipot tallese, bat she did not es re 









sea her, my Ida, again ?”” 
sir; but not very a 


ut say that I too shall never change, 
ed deava I sball be faithiul to her.” 


And j harm comesto her, my bright, 

etal ene 2 line there will always 
me.” . 

He thrast this card into her hand, and looked for a 





the foumtsins sill played, the 
sweet perfame of the hothouse plants was unaltered, 
but Blanche Fitz Charles heeded them not; she was 
only conscious that what she had feared was come, 
thet the crisis had arrived when she mast either face 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Britt NaGGs staggered back against a tree. 
He wasa strong, robust man, but the sight of Bella 
fin earnest conversation with a stranger unnerved 
him. 
Why should his Bella, as in hard fanoy he had be- 
gun to call her, welcome another with that shy, 
wistful smile? Why should her dark eyes drao 
beneath their long lashes, unless the newcomer held 
ssome strange interest in her heart ? 

Bill was only a rough labourer, bat.his passions 
were strong and earnest. 

He stood there in his hiding-place and watched the 
pair on the seat closely, until he felt for his rivala 
tierce, strong hatred, until he could have killed him 
in his wild, mad jealgusy. 

His eyes noted all jhe saw Duke’s handgome faee 
with its kindly smiles; he took in every detail of his 
d¥ess, fromthe black frock coat to the-diamand scarf 
ipin, and then he thought of himself with his plain 
features, hands rough and horny from hard work, 
his coarse Sauday suit, purchased cheap at a second- 
hand oatftters, his homely words and humble eara- 


in 
| Titiey two were rivals, could there be a doubt 
; whith Bella would chodse ? 

What bad Bill to recommend him, save an honest 
heart and his deep, strong love for her? 

Little dreaming that there was a third present at 
their interview, Marmaduke Rivington bent fer- 
ward 


“You have not failed me, then, You have kept 
your promise.” 

“T am here.” 

“Ido not know your name, 
call you ?” 

“ Bella Gray.” 

Bella, you have done me a great service b 
coming here. Have you discovered the addreas 
wanted ?” 

“LT have seen the lady. Ah, I do no§ wonder at 
your wanting to find her,” cried the girl, enthusiasti- 
joully5 * she is so beautiful.” 

Where is she?”” 


| “Ay, and as good as fair. 
“Sir, the young lady saw you speaking to me, 


Tell me what shall T 





faithful and true, 


and 
{she guessed what you said. She knelt toms, in all 





moment at the sweet face whose almost colourless 
skin contrasted so well with the darkhair, 

© You have tried ‘te serve ma, child; I thank you 
for it. If I seem rengh or ungrateful, remember I 
4m in trouble aad forgive me.’’ 

And then Bill’s wateh sas over, for they separated. 
Very angry did he eel, very jesious and very'sad. 

et between\ihose two? Why 
| aie x ig on svery- word that 
fell from Bella’s . did he sit so very close 
toher? Why did she look after his receding figure 
with such intentness, or why did she wipe awaya 
tear out of her eye? Poor Bella! She felt inclined 
for many tears, not one; it seemed so hard that 
Duke should have poured out his wealth of love all 
in vain, She could nat uae ces she loved tha gidl’a 
fair sweet face; buts d a Titthe enviously 
that the love the other did mot yalyecould be trans- 
ferred to her, that she. might bevea good time of 
love and happiness all her own. 

She had such a yearning within her soul for love, 
‘such an intense loaging for affeétion.' She wanted 
some one to rest on, some one to care for. 

She had a girl’s taste for the romantic. Duke 
Rivington’s tale had attracted her interest, his 
‘handsome face, with its wistfu) sadness, had'cHarmed 
ther fancy. 

Bella, lonély Bella, never Iet the fancy grow to 
something stronger; don’t wasteyour life in 
an unreqnited lowe, least of all for ane betwixt’whom 
and you a great gulf ie fixed—the gulf of caste. 

Duke Ri is not of your worl®; you eannot 
belong tohis. Admire his handsome face if you lil & 
but don’t) let the admiration be mare than you 
would bestow on a besutifal picture, a hero of long 


ago. 

The eastern suburb had:never seemed more dreary. 
Paradise Row hed never seemed more wretched to 
Bellathan when she re-entered. it. 

Qn that Sunday afterncon Mother Naggs was 
bettex, and disposed te be amiable. She lad-spread 
tes, and pressed a share of it on Bella, 

The ben busband was. there, and le tried 
}to interest her by many a little joke. In vain. Never 
'Had she felt more lonely, mare, dispirited. 
| Not until the meal was ended did she notice thet 
\ Bill was absent. ; 

7 ? * a * 

Night’ Lane, Camden, Town, was—and is nov, 
‘perhaps—an irregular street, with houses on either 
side, of various degrees. of gee ge Nobody 
ever lived in Night Lane who could ibly afford 

to live anywhere else. 

There wae nothing inviting aboutit. The houses 
wete grim, tumble-down looking edifices, someining 
‘from six to #ight‘rooms. Some ‘hed railings a0 
| some badn't, some possessed steps, others didn’t ; 
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but two distinctive peculiarities they all owned in , expensive, and soa neat card in the window invited 
, Single gentlemen to-eater, but either the single gen- 

tlemen were otherwise engaged, or they were a most 
rude, rebellious set, for amother weeks went. by and 
| they hadat made the slightest attempt to enter, had 


common—not one but whose windows had at least 
one broken pane, not one but what let lodgings, or 


tried to do 80, 


No.9 (proverbially. an unlucky number) was the 
self and 
iNustrious heads ih until better 


came. , 
Then he met Ida Colville in the third-clasa rail- 
way carriage they bad been there nine months, but 
Lently, sepieieic Shaienaly hed fens Tan cocied 
0 ex or ¥ 
pry JE yi : ’ 


1 have very often remarked that better times ara 
very seldom do 
uture they 

hint and show more. consi- 
obliged, and so Lam sure will 


i ington. 
Valencia and Dolores Grubbington—the latter was 


retreat selected by Mr. Grubbington for 
Co. to hide the 
times. 


sadly wanting ia punctuality; t 
come when they are expected. -If in 
this 
Mr. Grabb 


-born. just after the failure of one of the 


companies, 
«hence her melancholy name—did not particularly ob- 
They had seen too many 
Finanges im their short lives ever to look on any 


ect tothe dingy street. 
ace really as their home. 


thIf the truth must be confessed, the grand object of 
young ladies was to secure a husband, or 
cother two, since that possession was an article they 


Luld hardly share, and for this purpose Camden 
vown was as ho & spot a8 any other. 


Nell and Doll had not been with any 


ery extensive acquaintance with the male sex. 

Their father’s creditors and shareholders 
were almost the only specimens of the genus they 
had encountered, bat there is an ol@ preverb which 
says, “ It’s never too late to mend,” and in this one 
particular the Misses Grubbington determined to im- 
prove af once. 

They were not bad looking girls, though it cannot 
conscientiously be affirmed that they were very much 
the reverse: Val was a blonde of twenty years stand- 
ing, talf'and comely, with plenty of curls and con- 
versation ; Doll, who entered this vale of tears some 
twelve months later than her sister, was a laughing 
branette, much addicted to chignons and small hats ; 
Val danced and made puddings, and Doll laughed 
and darned stockings. Now there was not the slightest 
doubt that these extensive qualifications, both mental 
and personal, were just calculated to render two 
gentlemen happy, the only difficulty was, wlro was to 
find the said gentlemen, and who was confidentially 
to apprize them of the separate happiness awaiting 
each in the person of a Miss Grebbington. 

Matilda tolly shared her daughters’ aspirations, 
and conti assured them she never knew happis 
ness until she met their father, which remark might 
have caused an impatient listener to imagine her 
maiden lifean extremely miserable one, but the Misses 
Grubbington were datiful, and they did not even smile 
at the oft repeated assertion. 

It was just as October was drawing to a close that 
a brilliant-idea struck Val’; she hastened to share it 
with her mother and sister. 

“There now, after bothering ourselves to death to 
think how we gre to know people (people, dear 
reader, was the substitute for another word of the 
strictly maseuline gender), I see how it is to be done, 
quite easily.” 

“How?” exclaimed Doll, enthusiastically. 

“How ?”” asked Matilda, feebly. 

“ Oar attic.” 

The audience looked extremely mystified. I really 
cannot blame them: how an attic was to introduce its 
owners to society it was not easy to imagine. 

“Tt has a. bed in it and a chair,” 

‘**Yes,”’ echoed the admiring listeners.’’ 

“We willlet it, mother dear. Listen: ‘ Wanted s 
single gentleman to sleep in an attic and board with 
the family.’ There now, how will that do 2’ 

mgt 0 Yo 

on’t quite like the boarding plen,” sighed 
Matilda. “ We conldn’t tell what: to charge.until. we 
saw how much the young manate. He might havea 
are), DpH, you see, or he, might have aemall 


Neither of her.daughters ventured to contradict this 
new and startling fact. 
y 1 I shonld., not, like to stint..him,” observed 
al. 


De are alwaysicrossif.theyare hungry,’ put in 


“‘ Atany rate, I'll aeeto theatticto-morrow,”’ wound 
Up their morker, 

The atticaras seen toaccordingly. One or two 
shillings were scraped together in a wonderfat-man- 
ner, and these were expended on its a@ornment; im a 
week it was ready, and the sisters spent at least half 
their time im wandering fn and out and building bright 
Castles in the air as to its first tenant. 


not even inquired the terms. 


came. 


was far too loud to have been 


matched; his face was brown asthough he had been 


very narrow, the coat’ very short and very wile, the 
waistcoat’s presence had to be taken on trust, since it 
was completely iavisible; his scarf was brilliagt, an 
orange ground decorated with green dragons, his felt 
hat was of a rhubarby brown; his years mightjhave 
been three and twenty, and fully twiee that number of 
freckles were distributed on his nose and chegks: he 
carried a portmanteau, and an umbrella of the kind 
known as gingham was tucked undgx one arm. Not a 
very prepossessing being you will say; but Valk was 
charitably disposed towerds him; she admired bright 
colours, and considered freckles manly. What to say 
to him troubled her far more than -hisappearance. Very 
nervously she commenced: 
** Will you walk inside ?’” 
Still carrying the portmanteau, with the umbrella 
yet in his embrace, he follawed her. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE young man entered the little, parlour and 
stared profoundly around it. 
Val begged him to take a chair, and when he had 
done so seated herself opposite. Really she did not 
know how to commence the interview. 
Her companion saved her the trouble. 
**You have an apartment to let. 
might suit me.”’ 

He spoke with a languid drawl and dropped the 
portmanteau to the ground, as thoagh he could no 
longer support its. weight. He next proeeeded to re- 
move his hat, which he placed exactly in the centre of 
the table. 

These little arrangements being completed, he 
thrust his hands into the capacious peckets of his 
coat, and waited for her answer. 

“We have only a bedroom,” replied Val, after 
mature consideration.. “We could not give you up 
a sitting room, bat you could board with us if you 
liked.” 

Mrs. Grubbingion and Doll at this, important 
juncture returned. 

With an excited whisper Val informed her mother 
of the state of affairs, and then modestly beat.a res 
treat, dragging the reluctant Doll with her. 
Summoning a little of her great husband’s 
energy to her aid, Matilda managed beautifully. 

She extracted from the young man that hig name 
was Timothy Sheepwell and that his, father, held a 
large farm in Essex,, alae.that he: was the sole heir of 
the.aforesaid father, and .had just come.up to Lon- 
don, to. seek. hia fortune; or, in other words, to enter 
on @ sitnation st an) establishment in High Street, 
Camden, Town. 

Now, thcugh the word “ establishment’ was 
sufficiently vague, the rest. of the atory was hopeful. 
Mrs. Grubbington: recollected that Val delighted in 
a country life, that milk. and butter held special 
charms: for Doll, and she. agreed te let the attic to 
Mr. Timothy Sheepwell for the enormous. weekly 
rental of seven shillings and sixpence. 

When the boarding scheme was discussed Mr: 
Timothy modestly said that ihe was to. have his 


I thonght it 





They had: given up the idea of advertising as too 





meals at the: “establishment,” excepting am Sundays, 
when, if Mrs, Grubbington cansented te admit him 


Regularly every afternoon: Val and Dolk seated 
themselves in the parlour with their croches, and 
regularly they accomplished their stitches, and then 
glued. their: eyes to: the window, but no lodgers 


At last one afternoon, when they had almost given 
up hope, Doll and her mother had gone out, and Val, 
in a great state of curls and low spiritssat at home 
alone ; she had her tea (low spirits did not deprive her 
of her appetite, a faithfal friend which never forsaok 
er away and sat. down by the fire to warm 


Suddenly a thundering knock cama at the door; it 
by Doll er 
Mrs. Grubbington, so Val put one hand to. her heast 
to seo if it felt agitated and was surprised to.fiad it 
beat no quieker than usual; she next shook ont ber 
curls and then proceeded to the door with.a secret de- 
light that Doll was not at home to attempt to take 
Were conversation and bargaining upon her- 


The door opened and disclosed @ solitary specimen 
of the animal knowa as man: he wag very tall and 
very thin, his eyes were black and his hair just 


very much exposed to all sorts of weather ; he wore a 


to. her family circle, he should be quite willing to pay 
for such a privilege. 

He did notsey all this inso many words, but he 
blushed and stammered, and said “ yes” and “ no,” 
so that his fixture landlady made out his meaning 
pretty well. 

At last he took up the portmanteau, shouldered 
the umbrella, put on bis hat, and rose ¢o depart. 

‘Then when ate we to expect you, Mr. Sheep- 
well?” cried Matilda, with her faded amile, extend. 
ing her hand. 

* ‘To-morrow, ma’am,”’ 

And he dropped the portmanteau and umbrella to 
take the hand, which he shook with euch violence as 
to make it ache for some time. 

“ Girls,” cried Matilda, when she had closed the 
door, “‘come down. He’s gone,’’ 

She need not have troubled to tell them of the 
event, since they hadwatched it from the window, 
and before she bad well finished they were at her 
side. 

The trio returned to: the parlour. Mrs. G. sat 
down in the solitary easy-chair, which, as all the 
springs) were broken, anything but deserved its 
name. The girls settled themselves. on either side 
and began. 

“ Now, ma, do tell us all aboat it; what he said 
and how he looked, and what you said, and juat 
everything.” 

“Ob, my dears, I wish your father. had been at 
home, It was a most trying interview for me.” 

Newer mind that, mother. Do tell us.” 


complete suit of grey tweed, which possessed all the What is his name?) Qh, mother, surely you 
peculiarities usually mark the work of country | didn’t forget to.ask2’’ 
tailors, that is to say, the trousers were very long and “Ob, do be quick, mother,” 


Mrs. Geabbington never hurried herself. It is 
resumed she did not know the meaning of the word 


After settling hersel/a little more ecomfartably, she 
answered : 

* Timothy Sheepwell.” 

“Timothy,’’ repeated Val, dubioualy. 
very aristocratic.” 
“ Oh, but it has. sych o nice countrified sound,” 
said Doll. “Timothy Sheepwell. I wonder how old 
he is.” 

“T haven’s the slightest idea. He is coming to~ 
morrow, and then you can judge for yourselves.’’ 
“ To-morrow.” 
Val’ determined on the spot to curl up her hair 
that night, while Doll bethought herself to pay extra 
care to the management of her chignon next morn- 
in 


“Tt isn’t 


g. 

‘He is not very handsome,” deprecated Mrs. 
Grubbington, “but he is quiet and well behaved. 
His father is a large farmer down in Eessex, and 
this is the young man’s first visit to London.’’ 

‘*T hope he’ll like it,’’ buret forth Val, “‘O, mother, 
how can you say he is not handsome, his eyes.are 
quite beautiful, and he has quite a military walk.” 

‘* He ig not to compare to your father,’’ said Matilda’ 
slightingly, “but seven and sixpence a week is some- 
thing, especially now we can get no credit,”’ 

“ What is he, mother, a clerk? [hope he’sa clerk, 
it has such @ genteel sound.” 

* He is engaged in an establishment he told me, he 
takes his meals there, excepting on Sundays, when he 
honours us.”’ 

** What a nice companion he will be for Percy when 
he calis.’” (Percy’s horror if he could only have seen 
the companion assigned to him.) 

“Percy basn’t been here for an age,” said Doll, 
who was fond of her handsome brother. “I wish he’d 
come, he cheers us up so.” 

“Your father met him the other day. He said he 
looked extremely well ; he asked him why he had not 
been round lately, and he said he hada young friend 
staying with him.” 

“Percy never seemed like one of us,’’ remarked 
Val, “even when he lived at home.” 

“ Was he the eldest of us all, mother?” 

‘* No, dear, there were five older than Perey; they 
all died within a week of brain fever.” 

“The other Percy died then, didn’t he, mother?” 
“ Yes,”’ and then she fell to crying softly; she al- 
waye did when she talked of her lost children, 
“Don’tery, mother, you've got us left; and your 
own Perey.” 

* Yes, but I never can bear to think of that child, 
he wae such a pretty, winniog little fellow,” 

“ Who was he, ma?—I mean what was his samo 
bnsides Percy ?” 

“T never knew, Val, People said afterwards that he 
was heir to a large estate, but [never know if it were 
true.” 

She evidently wished to dismiss the subject and 
began to talk of the new lodger ; this theme possess- 
ing far more interest for her daughters, they eagerly 
discussedit, and the child, Percy, whe had died twelve 
years before, was speadily forgotten. 
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The next day came, none too soon for the demoiselles 
Grubbington. 

Precisely at ten o’clock Mr. Timothy Sheepwell 
arrived. 

He was ushered into the little parlour, and the 
mistress of the house presented her daughters in due 
form. 

Mr. Timothy acknowledged the introduction by 
two bows which nearly brought his face on a level 
with his knees, but he was too sleepy to be talk- 
ative, and to the unmitigated horror of Val and Doll 
he retreated to his attic before ten minutes had 
elapsed. 

He went to his “ establishment ”’ at eight the fol- 
lowing morning and returned at ten. 

The young ladies came to the conclusion that their 
fascinations must be reserved for Sunday. 

Ou that day, thorefore, they appeared in their best 
array, Val with ber fair curls more carefully 
arranged than usual, and Doll with the most elavo- 
rate and faultless of chignons. 

It was the head of the firm’s custom to rest his 
mighty brain in bed till a late hour on the Sabbath. 

His wife, what with waitiug on him and attending 
to the preparation of what was emphatically the 
dinner of the week, was seldom presentable. 

Mr. Timothy Sheepwell consequently found the 
two young ladies alone. 

Both greeted him with charming affability. Val 
hoped he was not tired, Doll felt sure he was 
hungry. 

The young man was evidently quite oppressed be- 
neath such a weight of kindness. He sat down, how- 
ever, meek and unresisting as the first syllable of his 
name, which he much resembled, while Val poured 
hii out a cup of steaming coffee, and Doll, with her 
own fair fingers, laid a red herring on his plate. 

The sight of these delicacies somewhat restored 
his composure, and he soon proved himself to be well 
acquainted with the use of a knife and fork. 

After a few mouthiuls had somewhat restored and 
strengthened the inner man, he felt equal toa little 
conversation, 

* Hope I see you well, miss,” to Val, who sat next 
him. “Fine weather, miss; better than we often 
get in November.” 

Val, who trembled just a little, answered that she 
was very well, and that the weather was most de- 





ightful. Tuen she sipped her coffee, and smiled at 
her sister. 

But Doll was cross and didn’t smile back 
again. 

(To be continued.) 
ROSES. 

A MODERATE liking for roses as good things in 
their place has been justly considered one of the re- 
sults of home education which are least open to ob- 
jection. 


It is, however, by no means general among per- 
80.8 who have taken so prominent a part in public 
life as to have attracted the attention of history, 
and who share with the blackbeetle a positive dis- 
taste for the rose. 

The famous Chevalier de Guise could not smell a 
rose without feeling uncomfortable; and Venieri, 
one of the Doges of Venice, suffered under the same 
disqualification for the pursuits of gardening. Anne, 
of Austria, wife of Louis XIII., could not even look 
at a rose in @ painting without being seized with 
tantrums. 

Nevertheless, many people who are wiiling as a 
rule to take examples from the great have persisted 
in entertaining friendly sentiments towards this 
flower, aod every time that the spring and early sum- 
mer bring back the pretty vegetable they fall to tell- 
ing one another all about it, 

In the East there is still a belief that the rose was 
formed by a tear of the prophet Mahomet, but na- 
tions of more cool and disciplined imagination have 
sometimes admitted that its origin is lost in ob- 
scurity. Boses were used very early in history 
among the most potent ingredients of love philters. 
They seem to have been imported by the Romans from 
Egypt until the reign of Domitian. Antiochus slept 
upon a bed of rose-leaves. Mark Antony begged 
that Cleopatra would cover his tomb with these 
flowers, and “ mea rosa’”’ was a favourite term of en- 
dearment among Roman lovers, as who should say 
“mon chou” (my cabbage) nowadays in France. 
Homer has adorned the shield of Achilles and the 
helmet of Hector witb roses. 

Among the Greexs it was a custom to leave be- 
quests for the maintenance of sepuchral rose-gardens 
over the grave of the testator: and at Torcallo, near 
Venice, an inscription may stil be seen which shows 


collection of engravings on stone there is a beautiful 
design cut in garnet. It represents a butterfly sett- 
ling on a rose, and it is supposed to commemorate 
the death of « young girl. 

In Turkey, s stone rose is often sculptured above 
the graves of unmarried women. A charming bas- 
relief on the tomb of Mdme. de la Live, who died at 
the age of twenty-one, represents Time mowing a 
rose with his scythe, According to Indian myth- 
ology, Pagodasiri, one of the wives of Vishnu, was 
found in a rose, . 

Zoroaster is said to have made a rose-tree spring 
out of the earth and bud and blossom in the presence 
of Darius, who had called on him to perform @ 
miracle. 

In Babylon a preparation of shoe-leather was much 
esteemed when it had been impregnated with the 
scent of roses; and Abdulkari, an eminent Turk, 
who wanted to live there, being made aware of the 
fact, discovered an ingenious way to profit by it. In 
reply to a demand which he had made for the free- 
dom of the city the Babylonians seat him a bowl 
brimful of water, to signify that there was no room 
among them for an intruder. 

Abdulkari placed a rose-leaf on the surface of the 
water wituout spilling a drop of. it, and having thus 
indicated that he might be received without making 
a mess, he obtained the objéct of his desire. 








THE SEARCU FOR HAPPINESS, 


TuRNING out from the beaten rut, 

I stepped within a poor man’s hut ; 

“‘ Poor man,” I questioned, *‘tell me, pray, 
Hath Happiness ere passed this way ?”’ 
Said he, “ Ste’s never crossed my path, 
Ox sat beside my humble hearth!” 


I sought a man of wealth untold, 

And found him counting o’er his gold: 

“Rich man,’’ I questioned, “canst thou 
tell 

The place where Happiness doth dwell ?” 

He auswered, “‘ She whom thou dost mean 

Is often talked of—never seen !” 


Soon after, on my mission bent, 

I saw a hermit, near his tent; 

‘* Whence comes Happiness, hermit true?” 
Said 1 to him ere he withdrew, 

* Alas!” he answered, with a groan, 

‘* That ig a name to me unknown!’ 


Meeting a statesman, old and gray, 

Who held a natiou under sway, 

I cried, ‘Ou, sage of noble mien, 

Hast thou aught of Happiness seen ?” 

** Her blest avode,” said he, “* I’ve sought 
For three-score years—but found it not!” 


Alas! thought I, if rich and poor, 
The man of iame, the wretch obscure, 
Have sought for Happiness iu vain, 
Wby should I hope to ascertain 

‘he 'biding-place and earthly throne 
Of one who is so little known? 


While thus thinking the matter o’er, 

I stopped beside a widow’s door, 

And, looking in, a child I saw 

Sleeping upon a bed of straw ; 

Theu I listened—Wtthough twas rude— 
And heard the widow pray for food, 


I hastened home, and from my fare 

I bore to her a guodly share ; 

And while I waited, full of glee, 

A smiling angel came to me, 

Aud murmured, as she kissed my brow, 
“Tam Happiness! Blessed art thou!” 


A. B. B, 





Rzesgrve.-—“ As to his being, as you say, ‘not 
open,’ I don’t know what you mean,” she said. “ You 
did not expect him to disclose his inmost thoughts to 
us upon our first meeting, and I like people to leave 
one something to find out. I think people are very 
like chestnuts—when you take them quite out of their 
shells they soon lose all their gloss, I like a man 
for being a little reserved.” 

We hope that the illumination of the clock at St. 
Stephen’s will still continue to be extinguished the 
moment the House rises, for it tells the wives of 
married members of Parliament that their husbands 
ought to be at home shortly, and that is just the in- 
formation which the M.P.s are all anxious to have 
conveyed, 

Sim Micuagy Costa has been presented with a 
magnificent ivory and gold conductor’s baton by the 





that this fashion was adopted in Italy. In Stock’s } 


Glasgow Choral Union. 


THE DRAMA. 
—— 


PRINOESS’S THEATRE. 

Tux greatly successful play of “ All for Her” gave 
place at the Princess’s Theatre to a new (at least 
new to Lundon) drama entitled “Abel Drake,’’ by 
Messrs. John Saunders and Tom Taylor. A more un- 
satisfactory play than “ Abel Drake ” has rarely been 
seen. Adapted from Mr. Saunders'’s novel “ Abel 
Drake’s Wife,” bosides exhibiting nearly all of the 
defects difficult to avoid in dramatising » novel, the 
story, clumsily put together, and loosely connected, 
is too frequently interrupted by irrevelant incidents, 
meant as realistic garnishings, and by episodes to 
which great prominence is given, but which lead to 
nothing. Tliese caused the play to becume tedious 
and wearying, ‘and ‘in. most instances instead of 
creating or increasing the interest, excited only ‘idi- 
cule and derision. ‘To these radical defects of con- 
struction and a:tangement maybe added the fact 
that neither the hero, Abel Drake, nor the heroine, 
his wife, Barbara, as limned by the adapter, enlisted 
the sympathies: of the audience—the former, to a 
slight extent, in the first act (the only good one ont 
of the fivé to which by trivial incidents the play was 
necdlessly extended) did.sq by his manly bearing in 
protecting his employer. After the first might the 
play underweat wholesale excisions, condensation, 
and partial reconstruction, . ‘The five acts were 
reduced to three, by which greater closeness. in the 
action was maintained—several of the tedious redun- 
dancies were omitted, including much of. the quasi- 
comic business of the lazy water-carrier, Job, and the 
attempted arrest of Abel Drake as a deserter; while 
the final reconciliation between him and his wife 
took place in Mr. Welcombe’s drawing-room, when 
the guests temporarily retire to permit the pair an 
explanatory téte-a-téte, and which was but an anti- 
climax,. The episodes of the boy with the song and 
clappers in the corn-field and Barbara’s vision ought 
likewise to have been omitted, especially the latter, 
which in the revised version is an anachronism as it 
was presented when Abel Drake had returned from 
New Zealand. As one of the emend:tions, Abel 
Drake is made to discover the loss of the money he 
received for his invention, but nothing comes of it. 
On the whole, although in some respects improved 
by coudensation, the play failed even in its revised 
form to please, and was withdrawn. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Tae necessity of doing something new has led to 
the production at this theatre, of “ an English version 
of ‘ L’Etrangére,’”’ in which M. Alexandre Dumas 
has aired his eccentric opinions. We may say at 
once that the play, whatever may be its merits as a 
dramatic work, is too Parisian in sentiment to com- 
mand the sympathy of an English audience; and 
that probably even a French one might justly take 
exception to its moral tendency. inly we do 
not believe that it is true to Parisian life as it really 
exists; and it is evident that M. Dumas has con- 
structed his story from a social ideal of his own. 
We do not thiok, either, that he has intended it as a 
picture of actual married life anywhere, or to recom- 
mend it in detail as illustrating a theory of marital 
obligation, or of the best mode of avenging the wrongs 
of woman. 

May not the writer have goers. in the characters 
of le Duc de Septmonts (Mr. Hermann Vezin), and 
the Amorican, Clarkson (Mr. Charles Harcourt), a 
contrast between aristocratic arrogance on the one 
hand and independence on the other? May not the 
moral of the play be an ultra-democratic one? Some 
portion of the dialogue portrays is contrast 
sharply, particularly that portion of it which is ut- 
tered by Clarkson. 

Assuredly, if we are to accept the interpretation 
put on these parts by Mr. Vezin and Mr. ‘Dhirepert, 
we should say that such is the notion which they 
have formed of them. This notion is confirmed by 
the view of the situation taken by Mauriceau (Mr. 
Howe), who sees too late the folly of his desire for 
aristocratic distinction, learning that nature will not 
indorse his rational wish for progeny in order that 
the rank which his daughter has wedded may descend 
to her posterity. 

be — “og Seren “ mae to bp rae the 
expedient of ¢ namely, that of obtaining 1 
eee Se ee ee of earning it by his 

ur. 

The marriage ties which attend the deve- 
lopment of the idea are mere accidents, and meant 
to have no bearing on any moral relative to sexual 


associations. 
The love-story is the weakest in the world; and it 
is hard to take any interest in the Gérard 
(Mr. H. B, Conway). The sin of the. is 8 
mere fancy, noteven an intention ; besides, her failing 
is one that leans to virtue’s side, and the woman is 
thoroughly innocent, even though tempted in thought. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Mr. Straps pushed tlie bottle over to the captain, 
and made a sign that he could drink no more, 

The captain interpreted the movement. 

“Ab! very good, my young friend, you're not so 
seasoned as {& to these light wines. Your health, 
Mr. Straps,” and off went the last glass in the fifth 
bottle; Mr, Fitzgerald being still as collected, though 
somewhat thicker in speech, ag when they sat down ; 
even the eau de vie had only quickened his pulse a 
little, for he was of that race of dram drinking 
postillions described by Byron, on whom ‘‘ schnapps’ 
have no effect : 

——sad dogs, whom Hundsfot or Ferflucter 

Affect no more than lightning a conductor. 
Not so, Mr. Straps, he made an attempt to rise from 
his seat to grasp the hand of the captain in token of 
his tipsy friendship, but his heel caught the leg of 
the chair, and he would have measured his length on 
the floor of the cabaret, but for the united interpo- 
sition of Fitzgerald and mine host, the first of whom 
caught his proffered hand, the other received his 
reeling body in his arms, 

“Would Monsieur like’a fiacre ?”” 

“ Certainly,” replied the captain. 

The gargon understood his business. He did not 
mean that a drunken stranger should be taken from 
his door by a public conveyance in sight of the po- 
lice, en plein jour. 

Jean Potdevin took up the parable, 

“Monsieur appears @ ‘little indisposed. Filippe 
will take one arm and accompany him into the next 
street by the back way, where there will bea fiacrs ; 
do you know the gentleman’s hotel, Filippe ?”’ 
ma im de Louver, mosso, roo de Louver; Grand 

th ee 


““T will direct the driver, friend Potdevin,” struck 
in Fitzgerald. “ Here Filippe, just show my friend 
out through the Passage Aveugle, and I’ll get the 
voiture. Vite, vite, mon ami, ces polissons de police 
sout tous yeux,” and Mr. Straps, who protested that 
he could “back himself to walk & chalk line for 
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@ suy’rin,” was led, with shaky knees, through 
Blind Man’s Alley into the next street, where the 
captain and the garcon helped him into a hackney- 
coach, and the former having given the man an ad- 
dress in the Quartier Latin, where beds were 4 lousr 
at any time of day or uight, thither they drove. Ar- 
rived at this caravanserai of students, medical, mili- 
tary and artistic, some of whom are the mest Bohemian 
of all classes of Bohemian Paris in their habits and 
customs, the captain, who was well known in the 
quartier, engaged a large and tolerably clean double- 

ded room, In one of the beds he persuade the 
bemuddled and used-up Mr, Straps to deposit himself, 
and in a few minutes had the satisfaction to see him, 
and also to hear him, paying his nasal devotions to 
the god of sleep. 

For himself he repaired to the salon barbefier ot 
the renowned Professor Rasibus-du-nez, where a clean 
shave, @ brush-up, a polish of your boots, a sewed on 
button, a white paper collar, and other small personal 
luxuries were to be had, with a perasal of the cheap 
papers included, for two sous each—a public accom- 
modation of which the English traveller was igno- 
rant until the railway system imported this adjunct 
to our public lavatories. 

Here tle captain refreshed, shaved, brushed, 
polished, with a soupeon of scented powder on his 
grizzled hair, whiled away an hour, and emerged, as 
he termed, “fresh as paint and fit asa four-year old,” 
for a ‘constitutional’? on the Boulevard Sevastopol, 
then just opened. 

Another bour and a half, during which he disposed 
of a diner a la carte, consisting of a’ portion of soup 
and bouilli, two cotelettes an jardiniere, half a dozen 
rissarolles (they were made of bullocks’ brains profes- 
sing to be sweetbread), and a glass dish of “sweets,” 
finished off with six hot galettes, the captain retraced 
his steps and returned to his yet sleeping friend 
Straps. 

As the captain’s business hours began about mid- 
night, he doffed his coat, aud having again satisfied 
himself that Mr. Straps was ina sound sleep, laid 
himself on his bed, for what he called his “ siesta,’’ 
Thus having “burnt the daylight out,’’ the captain 
arose, and found that Mr. Straps, being young and 
hardy, had slept off his debauch. 


The young man, however, had no taste for its con- 
tinuance another night, perceiving which the cap- 
tain, with much tact, inveighed against such pro- 
ceedings. 

For himself, he protested that he did not know 
when he had drank so much at a sitting, and that he 
would take care he did not repeat it in a hurry, lay- 
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ing all the blame upon the good company and 
amusing qualities of Mr. Straps, for whose welfare 
he professed a deep interest. 

As he felt pretty considerably “seedy,” however, 
he consented to accompany Mr. Straps to his hotel, 
advising him also, en rovcte, to patronuise the salon 
of the “ professor ;”” which Mr. Straps gladly did, 
vastly to the improvement of his personal appearance, 
and the utter obliteration of all traces of his “ key of 
the street ’* adventures, 

Of course, a moderate dose of “‘the hair of the 
dog that bit him” was prescribed for Mr. Straps 
when they arrived at the hotel, aud the captain con- 
descendingly partook of the remedy. 

Thus fortified the conversation of the preveding 
night was confidentially resumed. 

At parting, the captain arranged that Mr. Straps 
should communicate with him, if he desired to do so, 
under a feigned name, which he wrote on a card, 
“ M. Simon, rue de St, Landry, numero—,’’ care of 
M. Hernandez: while he would sign his communica. 
tions with the name of Jules Simon. 

In return Mr. Straps gave his “ place” in England, 
for,” said be, as you'll only write to me what con- 
cerns master, and what you don’t care for his seeing, 
why, “Mr. Straps, Dorrington Hall, ———shire, 
England,” will do well enough. 

These matters arranged, the friends of a night 
parted with expressions of natural esteem and confi- 
dence, and a promise from Mr, Straps of an early 
visit to the captain’s “hotel,” which turned out to 
be no other than the cabaret borgne wherein the Bar- 
gundy and brandy of their morning’s meal was cone 
sumed, and from whence the captain thought it advis- 
able to transfer his inebriated companion to the lodging 
house in the Quartier Latin, where a drunken lodzer 
would be less obnoxious to police sur veillanoe or in- 
deed to any notice whatever. 

And here we shall dismiss the intimacy of Mr. 
Straps and his chance-found captain until the further 
progress of our story shall reveal some of the conse- 
quences of that connexion. 


Ir is time that we should return to Clovernook, 
and see “how our villeggiatura will get on.’’ We 
shall thus breathe a purer social atmosphere than 
that of the “ capital of civilisation,” and its focus of 
vices. 

True that since the period of which we write Paris 
bas been purged by fire and sword, and tried by steel 





and sulphur, by foreign plunder and domestic trea- 
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son, by siege and famine, by murder, riot, and intes- 
tine bloodshed, but her populace remains the same. 
Splendid vice and squalid profligacy are fast regain- 
ing, even under republic, the bad eminence which, 
stamps her a@the gayest and most vicious, the mosé| 
luxurious and the most criminal of Europeam 
cities. 

How refreshing then is the contrast presented by 
the y of English rural life and the virtues 
w nestle amid “the happy homes of England.” 


Jasper Dorrington hed guessed rightly. There}. 


was'a matrimonial movement in progress, in which 
his sister Alice and the stalwart young Yorkshire 
squire, Lionel Pomfret, were the principal actors. 

Ea attendant, the wedding for whichy though 
finally‘assented to, the day had not yet beew ) 
Lionel Pomfret was staying at Rosemead, whencebia 
visits to the Hall were frequent, as were alsa those’ 
of Isabel Denton, between whom and Alice Dorring- 
ton there was now the most sisterly affection amd 
confidence. 

Old Sir Piers Pomfret also had come over/on) # 


visit, and was now # frequent visitor at Rose : 


where his genial jollity and hearty friendshi 
much te disperse the las lingering clouds of 
Denton’s hypochondriac depression. 

Indeed, the clean breast that he had mrade; witlintlie }- 
cheerful and comforting assurances of the ole a, 
and the feeling of being protected by’ will 
and power as was Ei Lionek, 
restored Hagh Denton to bi former self ; and few" 
would have recognised him whenat the , the 
Hall, or in his own home, se the i 
shattered wreck of a few short months previous. 

A delightful party had assembled at thefiall, by 


invitation of Sir Herbert, to moet Sir Piers Pomfret: | to conees! 


and his'son. 
Evelyn Stewart amd Hugh Denton; the looat 


M.D., Doctor Stilley; the village lewyor, Mr-{” "irmisse you, thartly 


Pounce; young F » as representing the 
agricultaral and sporting element, were among 
males; while Alice Dorrington, Isabel Denton, ad 
the three full-blown Misses Flamborougls formed 
Lady Herbert Dorrington’s contingent, 

After dinner, and before the ladies had retired, 
Sir Herbert, whose taste for a little harmless banter 
we have already noticed after a little mystery or 
inuendo, declared his intention of no longer being 
kept in the dark as to the time fixed by the lady 
diplomats who had charge of such things for the ia- | 
evitable marriage of his own dear daughter Alice to 


the finest young fellow in that country or thenext— |; 


Lionel Pomfret,’’ 

This was what he called “ taking the bull by the 
horns.”’ 

But old Lady Dorrington was equal to the o¢ca- 


sion. 

She declared that it was. Sir Herbert’s fault that 
the day was not fixed, and that it had’ not been 
named, in deference to his authority on such 
matters. 

Sir Herbert playfully shifted the responsibility to 
Sir Piers Pomfret. 

“I deny thesoft impeachment of my tardiness in 
this affair,’’ exclaimed Sir Piers: “ L. was. always of 
opinion that ‘ bappy’s: the wooing that’s not leng a- 
doing,’ and when, I asked Lady Pomfret, now in a 
better place,” and the jovial old: man. iaclined his 
head reverentially ; “yes, Lionel, my boy, when: I 
asked your mother—she was aFitzwilliam—whether 
she'd have me, it was inthis wise, ‘ Kate, I amsure 
I love you, and I think you likeme. I know your 
family, you know mine. If you can.love me, clasp 
hands upon it, and say you'll change your name for 
Pomfret when I’ve got the licenee; which shall be 
before May-day. Ill ask mamma, Kate; amd save 
you that trowble.’ And so.we did clasp hands:upon 
it, and "twas a bargain—the best I ever niade, Sir 
Herbert, and the heaviest-loss when I—your mother’s 
memory; Lionel Pomfvet—my wife's memory, Kate 
Pomfret, ladies and gentlemen, in solemn silence.’ 

_ Every head was bowed, and the toast reverentially 
given. 

‘* And now, ladies and gentlemen,” continued Sir 
Piers, ‘‘ having honoured the. dead, let us wish 
health, happiness, and prosperity to the living. To 
the happy union of Lionel Pomfret and Alice Dorring- 
~~ ladies and gretiones, with nine: times nine!” 

one shouted more lustily, none rattled the 
mahogany louder than the father of the bride. 

“T could wish,” said he, “ that Jasper washere. I 
wrote him, or rather my lady did at my dictation, a 
couple of weeks since, and we are: yet without a 
reply, I hope Jasper, who is a little too fond of 
Paris and its pleasures, is' not led dway by its: dissi- 
pation, but: I have some hopes that he has'a compa- 
nion whose character and oxperienve will restrain 
him. His friend, Vincent Luttrel, whose aequaint- 
ance he made at Rosemead, is quite an admirable 
Crichton in his way.” 

“Did Sir Herbert. say Vincent Lnttrel ?” gasped 
Isabel Denton to Liosel Pomfret, who sa: next to 


her. 








“He did,” replied Lionel. “I never saw the 

gentleman myself, but report is indeed loud in his 
raise.” 

: ‘«Fe'Vincent Luttrel now with Mr. Jasper ?” 

“$6, Sir Herbart, his father, says.” 

. e is, indeed, in peril,’’ said Isabel. 

Lionek Pomfret looked at her with surprise, asa 
spasm of horror contracted her fair brow. 

* May I ask why; and of what he isin peril?” 

**My father, when he told the story of his acci- 
dental homicide; held back the name of his persecu- 
tor and false friend, Know, then, that bane of his 
life, that shadow on his path, that serpent ce 
flg@wers, is Vincent Luttrel—a mam as base 
treachcrous;Mr. Lionel, as yourself and Evelyn are 
candid andhonourable.” ¢ 

“You astonish me; amd was it then Vincent 
Enttrel who endeavoured/to gain your hand in mar- 
viage by playing oa your father’s fears?” 





éoimey and soon, wlien it 
my kno 


betrayed friendship. ‘ 
wpouw it your secret ik saf6 i 










soul, Mr. Pomfret,” said Isa 
herd the m 
ret’s, 0, with wu 


curiously towards her, 

“Pon my word, Miss Donton, if I didn’t know 
better, I should have thought that Lionel was pro- 
posing to you, the young rascal. [ve been trying 
to catch his eye for five minutes toask him to jain in 
amother toast in which you are more immediately 
concerned——”’ : 

A servant entered with a letter. Sir Piers 
paused. 

“From my; son, Jasper, excusé mo a faw seconds,” 
said Sir Herbert, breaking the seal'aud’ running over 
the contents. “He here'tells me that he hopes to be: 
with us in a week or two, at farthest; that méan- 
while, as all hisarranigements were’ made'before the 
receipt df our letters, ho has set out for Germany in’ 
coinpany of His-excellent friend Luttrel;: and in- 
quires whether Alice is’ the cvuse of’ this pressing 
call on all members of the family to assomble here'at 
the’ beginning of next month. Haha! rather a: 
clever guess thet, Sir Piers; # shrewd young man is 
Jasper, and though he’ll never be called.on to practise 
in wig and’ gown, lfe’ll do honour to: the ‘bench, and 


sothe day to the chair at Quarter Sessions, Sir.) 


Piers.” 

“ Or as. representing the county. or, at leasty a 
borough in Parhiament,” said Sir Piers: Poméret, 
“ Welbdrink his health, Sir Herberti” j : 

And Jaspor’s health was drank accordingly, with 
wishes for his speedy and safe return. 7 

The party rose i together, and Lionel 

ing himself; of “he, arm of Alice, Evelyn 
Rest took that of Isabel, and..they were, soon, 
ander the lefty o’erarching, branches of the grand 
beech. avenue, on which the first. brown: leaves of 
autumn were changingand variegating the masses, of 
foliage with a splendour of colour unknowa to leafy 
summer. : 

They walked on in embarrassed silence, At longth 
Evelyn spoke. There was a slight, tremor in, his 
manly voice that. deepened its tone and vibrated in 
unison with: Isabel’s feelings,, whose tension wag 
almost painful : 

“ Miss Denton—no, I cannot call you by that cold 
and formal name—Isabel, may I ask you to absolve. 
me from my half-promise not again to solicit yo 
hand until the origin of'the mysterious terror 
which your father suffered was, made known?” 

“Yow have my consent, bat you are not yet! in’ 

ion of the name of my’ father’s persecutor, I’ 
fad alindst said destroyer. I cannot withhold from‘ 
go- true « friend, so valued a counsellor, the: confi-- 
dence I have reposed in Lionel Pomfret. I is: the 
vaunted friénd of Jasper Dorrington, the arch hypo- 
crite who has wormed himself into his good opinion,, 
of whom my father told the dread, story of his,suf- 
ferings ; it is Vincent Luttrel, and none other, who 
basely sought my hand by the unworthy means of 
sacrificing my father’s good name and consigning him, 
to infamy and worse than death.” 

Evelyn Stewart remained a few moments silent. 








‘“‘ And is this villian expected here as the guest of 
Sir Herbert and the honoured friend of his son? I 
will myself take measures that this.shall not be. He 
shall not pollute this place with his presence. Leave 
ano to me, Isabel, and await the result without 
ear > 


“Thank you, again, thanlegou I now feel that, 
supported and aided by you Mr, Lionel Pomfret, 
Tecan meet-and crush the yor who poisoned my 
father’s, my own, = fsar my poor deluded 
mother’s existence. » Wiiat a load of misery has 
been relieved by these disclosures which have, 
indeed, been too long delayed.” ” 

Bet ees these sad ge Po beseech you,” said 

yn Stewart, tenderly, “ Isabely,surely the 
shadow that has crossedthe path of ourtrue love is 
but the earnest of thesanshine which shall light its 
futare. Your father’s friend, young Pomfret, will 
take the hand of panion, Alice Dorring- 


“Even so. From my earliest<recollestion, that | ton, before the sacred altar in a few brief ; the 
— man, posses m SS a, has | sun gppenen jon her bridal morn x" be the 
tised upon feurs, ani : ; * same as gmiles on ours, say not 
ed souly te hig galling tyrammy, Thad on *‘No’to my dearest Isabel, but'end my 
fears, he has plundered kil™mef tho B d- | fears and- by one little ‘ Yes "one brief 
ay enc we nt agth, Heble which will make me the happiest of 
groww bo! 
= large sumom ‘of transporting | . 1, lee possessed himself of 
America, there which herey.as he} Teabel’sright hand, and plucing himself before her 
ae ed, had ~ one, | fell emane i eames ‘ee becayes, as if there to 
the shoeksof hiss reap my -read hi ; ey were veara; 
saffering fatiier that : ; . leresesiowly, and the naxt;momoent. Den- 
which ? aa s@ reliey wae ti a herself 5 sa = arms . 
of his despairing terror.’” me ae Geasent then, dear Isabel. 
“TY thank you for thi comfidenes, Mise Denton, | “Now and for-ever-your loving wife.” 
witieli I certainly shall upteabusey, Thetitmeimsy | The contract was sealed bya kiss on her fair fore- 


head, and Evelyn Stewart, truly the happiest of 


men, returned with his friends into the mansion. 
. Thera Lea 


bel hastened tu her chamber and, having 
P d the too visible traces of her recent emotion, 
tejoined the party. 
As for Lionel Pomfret, “his bosom’s lord sat 
; on his throne,” and when Aliceand Isabel 
‘the evening the joy of the former was over- 
hen she heard from her dear friend that 
‘sabe! consented to make Evelyn happy on the 
day on which she gave her owa hand to Lionel 
Pomfret. 

The preparations for the double event now went 
on apage, and the hours flew swiftly'with'all But the 
expectant bridegrooms. th them Timeseemed to 
Ing with leaden feet. Yet the old scythe-bearer 
neither hastened nor retarded his even pace, and on 






the evening ef the day betore that-appoimted for the 
ceremony, Glovernook was gladdened by the news 
that the) heir. of. Dorri had arrived at his 


paternal mansion. But he arrived alone. Where 
then was his anxiously-lodked-for friend, Vincent. 
Luttrel? We shall see presently, 


GOHAPTER XXV; 


Tur journey of Vincent Luttrel ‘and Jasper, Dor- 
vingtou to Homburg was, as moat‘ reilivag’ Journeys 
aré, withoyt incideut. 

They stepped and refreshed st many more stations 
than the swiftness of Englsh locomotion would per- 
mit, for in gettitig over erp when once he Tse 
start, no forignse can hold with the “ slow.”’ 
Englisiman ;, aud the same headlong pace marks his 
éareer'when he eigages in play, or in the desperate 
game of war. 

The character of Vincent Luttrel appeared much 
changed ; he no losger held: his: impassive:featarcs 
ander rigid. eontral; he no longer stood: cool under 
tlre. adverse. strokes.,of fate; or remained, unmeved 
when, be basked in.the smiles of; fortune, 

An; abstracted thoughtfulness took possession. of 

im, and neither the banter of his. friend Jasper 
orrington nor the, incidents of travel. would arouse 
him from his moody,revaria, 

At other times he became feverishly, excited, talked 
tapidly and inconsiderately, and what. had never, be- 

lore been his habit, drank. occasionally, deeply) of 
trong; wines and fiery. liquors. ‘ 

' To strangere also hia manner was morg, them: once 
brusque and, offensive and, to the surpriea.of. Jaayer, 
he involved himself in altercations with persons at 
ue Kaursaal upon, trivial pointy; om} ene: opcasion 
tarrying out, bis; quarrel with, a, Prussian 





‘ Yungker’’ w a duel. with the schlager, .whergin, to 
the..astonishment of al}, the ‘ mad. Boglishman’’ 
made a bajasaé of his. toe-canfident. j onna- 


mentigg him, with aiges from, bis 4 ta.his 
chin that was the nine-days’ talk of the Bathe and 
the lifelong, disfigurement of the combative: Count 
Kar utzer, who forthwith. disappeared from. the 
society of Homburg. 

Otuersymptoms of s mind ill’at case.algo déveloped 
themsélves. His play, usually so methodic and 
calculating, was reckless, and his defiance of “the 


doctrine of chances” was as remarkable and ruinous 
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as his former deliberate system of availing himself 
of every “ point’ had been: the admiration of ail, 
even the opponents who were defeated: by his com- 
bine@ skill and geod fortune, Theconsiderable sum 
which he had acquired by the plander of the dead, 
and adde@ to by subsequent “ luck,’” melted 
from his grasp like the ill-gotten witches’ treasures 
in-the fairy tale which became stones aud dry leaves 
in the hands of their sinful r. 

So thoroughly “cleaned-out’ was Vincent Luttrel 
within a week of their sojourn atthe Baths, that dire 
necessity drove him to tee to Jasper a little 
note of hand, of whieh the reader ie already aware, 
and thet gentleman almost emptied his pocket-book 
in its’ diseharge, wrote by that night’s post to “ the 
governor” an urgent request, *“in order to vent 
his trespassing on his friend Luttrel’s parse, 
letter of credit for one hundred’ pounds, to be ready 
to meet*them on their return to Paris.” 

Of course it was sent’ by return,” but even the 
easy Sir Herbert could not help an’ observation to 
Lady Dorrington ' 

“My dear, 1am somewhat 'u about Jasper. T 
have aceidentally discovered that his balance at the 
County Bank has been reduced by more than -a 
thousand pounds’ in a few ths—and indeed, 
know it is overdrawn. Our son certainly shall not 
be restricted in any reasonable indulgence, or be com- 
pelled’ ‘to. descend to any shabby~ expedient un- 
becoming his position. _He ‘has had one 
hundred’ pounds’ on  Londwn, one hundred on 
Paris, and one hundred on Frankfort in seven 
weeks. Those gums are’ outside his own re- 
sources, 80 largely-drawn upon, and now he aske for 
auother hundred ‘pounds to weet him at Paris on their 
returp.” 

And the’ good: ‘old baronet heaved a sigh as he 
looked upon an accoupt—book, # pass-book, a ch: 
book, and stndry letters and pavers which-lay betore 
him on his library table, for to that apartment he 
had just summoned Lady Dorrington bya reqaest for 
“a little conversatiun.”’ 

“ Biess and save us, my dear,” exclaimed the old 
lady; “ you quite terrify me. I nevermeant to men- 
tion it te‘you, whieh was very wrong, as I vow see, 
bat I gave Jaspera hundred of my ‘ pin-money’ the 
week tliat Le went up to Londen, and he’s 
sent to me, too, ‘for another huudred pounds 
to lend to this’ Mr, Luttrel, I think he says.” 
“One humdired; hundred, threo hundred, aud 
the old lady counted on her fingers the round sums 
until she passed fromthe little finger of her left hand 
on to the right. 

“Dou’t bother yourself, Charlotte, in that'way. It 
amounts to ething like sevent hundred ina 
less number of months. it’s not the amount, Lottie, 
though that’s large; so much as the dreadiul-sus- 
picion it raises inthe minds‘of those ‘that love bim 
best that he isin bad hands, for even Jasper-is cer- 
tainly a little too prone to. place faith in appearances 
and too easily ‘led when pleasure invites. Yes; my 
dear Lettie, we must hasten his retura, and must 
narrowly watch and ‘mate inquiries about this Luttrel 
and his antecedents. If we wrong him, Lottie, 1 
will discard my suspicions aud welcome stim to Dor- 
tington end our family—vut if, as- I -sorely-fear, he 
should prove an unfit companion for our son,1 will 
drive him forth, and be as round and p’ain with him 
in my displeasure as I have been heasty and iziendly 
in my good opinion.”’ 

Poor Lady Dorrington applied her handkerchief to 
her eyes, an@ shed some honest tears, 

She conld ‘keep no secrets from her husband, and 
tho recent communication of her son’s extravagance 
had come upon a yet more delicate disclosure made 
that morning, in confidence, by the bride-elect of 
Lionel Ponifret. 

** It’s dreadful, very dreadful to find he’s a spend- 








thrift—but that may be only through bad company’ 


and thoughtlessgess, There’s another thing troubles 
me much, Dear Isabel Denton, whois about to be- 
come the wife of our excellent young minister, has no: 
concei]ment from our Alice, as I have, Herbert, none 
from you, Mr, Evelyn Stewart, and he is joined in 
the wish by Miss Denton, have, upon hearing that 
our son would be home and take part in the ap- 
proaching nuptials of our deughter, proposed at ‘this 
very late.hour to ne their marriage for a da 
artwo, Alice, with uruch hesitation, adding tliat ‘ 
Stewart, far reagons, in which Miss Denton fully 
concurred, GesiréA not 'to meet Mr, Dorrington on 
the occasion. She added that Mr. Stewert weuld 


officiate ather wedding, but that, as Mr. Jasper Dor- || 


Tington ‘had arriged, rs would be 
Suother day, I did «not Garg to ‘ingujre'the reasons 
for this estrangement ‘between such friends as our 
son and ‘his féllow eollegian, bat the cheracter of 
Mr. Stewart, what my daughter and I know of Isabel,” 
the affection of Alice, anit also some foregone slips 
with which we are acquainted, poiut ‘ta some wWenve 
ou the part of Jasper into which I tremble to inquire 


rivate and on 


for**a } 


‘more perticulwly,” and again. Lady Dorrington took 
refuge in her handkerchief. 
Sir Herbers looked: very grave, then positively 


angry. 

a Foregad this must be looked into. Ah, now, I 
see why young Stewart has been, so, shy of coming 
up to the Hall; If Jasper has ingulted either of 
these good people he sliall apologise were he twenty 
times my sonand the heir of Dorrington. Do you 
think this Luttrel has anything to do in this? I 
must, find thas.out,”’ 

“But once bis, name, heg been mentioned; and 
then Isabel; implored Alice. to warn, Jasper, as he 
valued his own name and, honour, to break off* all ac- 
 Quaintanges apd shun the company of Luttrel. More 
she dared not say.” 

_“Enough: he shall not enter the doors of Daor- 
Fidgton om apy. pretence until these, doubts axe 
cleared. up. 

But. Lottie,” said. he, folding the letter to hig 
son, “thisisa sorry way of welcoming our child's 
nuptiels? We must not meet jolly Sir Piers with 
wet eyes and long faces. Cheer up. We'll break off 
this unfortunate inti and restore our son to him- 
self.” He rung bis table bell. “ Here, Norris, these 
for the post-bag, and be off tothe village. And give 
my compliments to Sir-Plers: and tell him I’ll be 

lad of his company fora drive, and a call on the 

ierrepoints, Is se, Lottie, you can’tleave houge 
and the milliner today ? B 7 till. we meet at 
dinner.” And the jocund old map, espying his 
daughter Alice crossing the gallery in a morning 
dress, ran out, and catching the frash young creature 
by both hands, gaye hora hearty, paternal kiss, which 
the damsel as heartily returned, then escaped laughing 
into a room ip which satthat millineralready spoken 
of, with three of the bridesmaids and a hired needle- 
woman. A peep into the apartment showed as much 
gauze, lace, orange-flowers, pink and blue ribbons, 
satins, silks, velyets, snippings, cuttings, trimmings, 
tureads, bobbins, and other materials and appliances 
of dressmaking as might set up a Boud Street estab— 
lishment. Sir Herbert did peep in, held up his 
hands in affected astonishment, sent the bridesmaids 
into shouts Of laughter at bis comical inquiries in the 
mysteries of the paraphernalia, wished them well over 
it, and retreaved to take the proposed drive over 
with Sir Piers Pomfres vo personally bid the. Pierre- 
points to the vridal festivities, 

* * * 

Vincent Luttrel was pacing the pivatre room of 
the Hotel de Louvne. h 

His compressed lips and knitted brows showed a 
mind perturbed by conflicting anxieties, 

He rang the bell, or rather pressed the table-gong, 
and Straps answered the sammons. 

That wortky wore a striped linen jacket, and looked 
flushed and perspiring. 

* Straps, tell your master that, on second thoughts, 
I have decided toremain in Patis for a few days 
longer, Don't lo; me hinder you—are you in time 
for the express ?” 

“That's just what we've missed; we can't do it 
now, and its no use till the night train,” said Mr. 
Straps, in a tone by no-means consonant with his 
usual civility of manner to his master’s friend, Vin- 
cent Luttrel looked at bim scratinisingly. 

* Straps, I shall’not permit you,to:address me with 
incivility.” 

Beg pardon,” replied Straps, but still omitting 
the usual ‘ sir,” and by no means lowering iis tone, 
** but you-see I’m rayther riled, *cos it’s along of 
(waiting for ottier people we've run it go fiue and 
Jost it after all.” 

**And is that the cause of your impertinence.?” 
asked Lattre, invisivdly. 


jone clear day as you may say, afore the young missus's 
;wedding, and Mister Stewart's and Miss lsabel’s,’’ 


if there’d bin time” perhaps 
\Mrs. Straps too, but that’s floored, I’m afraid.” 
“ Straps, you maz leave she room.” 
Straps, giviag a short duck of the head, did so, pull- 


jing the door to with a slam. 


“there's no mistaking that. Has his anaater said 
jsomet ling that‘has given that shrewd fetlow-the cue 
jfor incivility tome? Jwhouwld think is mmuat beso, 
—_ they’il go to-night” Again be soquaded the 


Hogne and Folkstone—um-«Lonion about ¢ight 
| houvs, tide serving. Jn England three oc ioar hours 
| before be starts from Paris. I had intended to have 
| put that qld sot Fitz.ont of the way somehow, it 


| would beeasily done-here with sueh «» want—bus it 





imtusttaketime. Wel!, waatcan’t be cured must be 


“ T don’t know about impertinence, but there’s only’ 


\(Luttrel could not prevent an involuntary start) and’, 
Shere might he’ bin a|. 


* What does that mean?’’ mused Vincent Luitrel ; || 


eudured, London to-night shall see. me, Devonshire 
to-morrow. That will do,” 

And Vincent Luttreh hurried from the apert- 
ment. 

In-half an hour, with a travelling-bag in his hand 
and no other luggage, his pass duly signed and bis 
ticket for London taken, Vincent Luttrel was on the 
“ gare” of Le Chemin. de fer. du: Nord, and a little 
over his calculated nine boure had leit the South 
Eastern and arrivedat the Great Western termiavs 
at Paddington, 

The night, maibdeliverad bhim.ak an. early bour at 
the little town near Clovernook, of which we have so 
often spoken. 

Vincent Luttrel was much disguised, He wore a 
lange light-coloured railway scari of a common and 
Vulyan pattern, carried a new railway rug boughs a: 
Paddington for three half-crowns, wore a soft billy- 
cock amd brown greatcoat, and had his lega encased 
in buttqued overalls. 

There was small chance of anybody iminediately 
recognising the fashionable Vincent Luttrel in these 
babiliments. 

** There’s not much time to spare if I’m to extract 
any metal from the old working, and that must be 
done once and forall. This time, Vincent, you must 
really go to the far West and look up that Canadian 
couple on the Sj. Lawrence. They'll be only too 
glad to haye their griefs renewed by certain tidings 
of the hero, whey and where they lost their som and 
his young bride. Curious creatures we are; the 
more misemble, L make them the more they'll pity 
nw, ond pity’s akin to loye, and so they'll love me 
ha! bal--as the last person who gaw their son 
glive, I must ‘exploit’ them, as their countrymen 
on thisside the herring-pgud call it, and then hey for 
Chicage and peshaps, New York, for, as,at present 
erranged, I shall.not return to England, My las: 
visit to Deaton must be this night. ‘The vicinity of 
Dorrington is.too hot for me, and I shall make the 
relinquisiment of all claims on the hand of Igabei the 
‘ consideration ’ for an entire and final release oi her 
father aud the loan of one thousand: pounds, to be re- 
paid with interest at five per cent, when I retura 
from America. ‘That will do forthe present. I'li fill 
in the details at a personal interview.” 

Vincent Luttrel dined in the town in a common 
public-house, took a fly in the afternoon tea place 
three miles from Rosemead, ayd, discharging it 
there, berook himself to a roadside alehouse to await 
the favouring shades of night, 

* * * 


* * 


Hugh Denton sat in his usual chair in his usual} 
position, in the parlour of the preity villa. His 
daughter was, asunight be expected, up at the ‘great 
house,” where the note of busy preparation was long 
and continuous. 

A singular foreboding took possession of his natu- 
rally melancholy mind. The visage of his persecutor 
jseemed to obtrude itself even on bis closed eyes. Is 
ithere, as those thoroughgoing spiritualists affirm, an 
immediate, a palpable,and a personal presence crea- 
ited by the mesmeric magnetic currents of sympathy 
and antipathy, and are the spiritual entities that, 
like “coming events, cast their shadows before,” 
proved substantive by those very ghadows. Wa 
shall leave to crazed metapbysicians the pursuit of 
such proofless assertions, suffice it to.gay that op this 
evening Hugh Denton, his delicate, nervous organi- 
sation somewhat overwrought by the, unugual bustle 
\of events (he had that day himself visited both the 
Hall and the Rectory), and the various agitations of 
ithe approaching marriage of his daughter, was un- 
usually excitable. ‘lo his mind’s, eye, the departing 
jtiguze of Luttwelagain darkened the window, ani his 
parting swords rang clearly in his ear. What if 
‘he carried. out his threat, in revenge for the frustra- 
ition of his hopes, and his, ‘Hugh Denton’s, failure to 
\poriorm the imposvible conditions of that compulsory: 


pec 
‘* Let it: be so,” thought Hugh Denton. ‘‘He may 
jdo his worst when once J have provided a protection 
jfor Isqbel. Iwill defy him, yes, cefy him, and ap- 
)peal to the laays of my country, to whose decision k 
will submit, ‘but never again to theahrail oi ——”’ 
A shadow fell across the window, the handle turned 
jsileatly ; Hagh Denton looked up: his pyes met 
those of Vincent Luttrel! 
|_ “T hope my visit is not malapropog, friend Hugh, 
Bat it must, lam sorry to say, be anugually brief, 


‘Lhe shipwreck, of which you heard, occasioned the 


logs of your little rate-im aid of my atart in the New 
World.andenforced my reiyru to the Oid, I had 
hoped, friend Hugh—~pray listen attentively”--( Hugh 
Denten’s face resembled that of “ Horror” in Fu- 
seli’s drawings of ‘‘ tie Passions,’’ as Vincent Luttrel 
proceeded plowly)—< Yes, listen attentively, 1 am 
ugtexagting, were L so 1 should iasiat, aiter our 
spleme agreement, mpou-takiag Isabel with mo asa 





wife tothe New World, but lam not, Hugh Denton, 
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I am afraid you misinterpret me. I wish your hap- 
piness, and if my everlasting absence can assure it to 
you, this is the last time I shall meot you face to 
face.” 

Hugh Denton felt the old sinking come over him 
at the cold, mocking tones of his Mephistopheles. 

“ Why should you misunderstand your best friend ? 
I am about to release you from your agreement, to 
leave your daughter free to marry whomsoever she 
pleases, aud not as a compensation but as a compli- 
ment and a mark of your friendship, I shall take, 
‘my poverty and not my will conseating,’ a draft 
for one thousand pounds, merely to replace the mouey 
lost by that unhappy shipwreck. You do not speak ? 
Ain I to have it and instantly, or ? 

Hugh Denton once again felt himself powerless to 
resist the cool, undaunted will and purpose of his 
subjector. 

** My time is precious—here are the writing mate- 
rials,” and Vincent produced a small blotting-pad in 
leather, with a steel pen between its edges, and took 
an inketand from an adjacent table. 


(To be continued.) 








THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH. 





Tue last report by the Registrar-General of 
Births, Death, and Marriages, though presented to 
the public in the uninviting shape of a thick blue- 
book, yet contains an introduction as full of interest 
as it is of importance, for it is nothing else than a 
comprehensive treatise on what we ought to do in- 
dividually, municipally and nationally, to keep our- 
selves healthy and strong, and to prolong the dura- 
tion of life by checking or preventing discase. 
Strange as it may seem, it is nevertheless true that, 
in spite of all our efforts during the past century, 
and in spite of improved medical skill, the average 
of human life has not been augmented in any per- 
ceptible degree. 

‘The reasons for this are numerous, and some are 
not far to seek. Thus, the population crowds con- 
tinually more and more from the country districts 
into the towns. Twenty years ago there were 580 
towns in Englund; now there are 938. Again, the 
imbecile, the drunkard, the lunatic, the criminal, 
and all tainted natures, were once allowed to perish 
in fields, asylums, or jails; but now these classes 
and their offspring figure in large numbers in the 

pulation. These are the weakly animals which 
Gas the general vigour of the stock. With these 
and other causes before us to explain why what we 
have accomplished towards improving our hygiene 
has not borne so much fruit as we had hoped, we 
may still look forward encouragingly to the 
future. 

If we persevere, better results will begin to show 
ai last. Life has a pecuniary value, and thus every 
death averted, every accident warded off, can be set 
down approximately at so much clear gain to the 
nation in pounds, shillings, and pence. Thus, in the 
production and education of a human being a cer- 
tain amount of capital is sunk for a longer or 
shorter time,and that capital with its interest re- 
appears in the wages of the labourer, the pay of the 
officer, and the income of the professional man. At 
first it is all expenditure, and a certain necessary 
expenditure goes on to the end to keep life in being 
even when it has ceased to be productive. 

Take at birth the cost of future maintenance, and 
then the value of future earnings; an agricultural 
labourer will thus be worth £246 at twenty-five 
years of age, or £117 when he is still only tem years 
old. At fifty-five he is worth £138, £1 at seventy, 
and ateighty the cost of maintenance, there being 
no earnings, is £41. Far more capital has been 
sunk in the education of a professional man, at 
greater risk, and likely to remain much longer in- 
vested before it yieldsa return. Such persons at- 
tain their maximum value at about forty; and in 
the highest professions, where experience and great 
weight of character are requisite, the life still aug- 
ments in pecuniary value as years advance. 

In London, the death-rate among males— especi- 
ally artisans—after the age of thirty-five, is ex- 
ceptionally high, and the reason for this is not yet 
known. Soe allege that London operatives wash 
and bathe much less than the working people in 
provincial towns. Publicans, butchers, and fish- 
mongers die off considerably faster than men in 
other trades. Farmers and agricultural labourers 
are among the healthier clesses. Exercise both 
of the muscles and of the brain is, however, all-im- 
portant to preserve the due balance of health. The 
extensive tension of brain, heart, lungs, or digestive 
organs, due to over-training, is, of course, a de- 

viation from the natural healthy state of a man’s 
constitution, and is therefore to be avoided ; but 
the regular, and, we might almost say, routine-like, 
habits of the practised athlete do much to promote 
general soundness and vigour both in the individual 
himself and in his children, 








A daily walk of trent miles represents about the 
amount of exertion which a full-grown male of 
average power, resting on Sundays, might go 
through with benefit to himself. A soldier in war 
carrying 60lbs. marches fourteen miles comfortably, 
a London policeman travels sixteen to twenty 
miles in eight and a-half hours. Many children are 
overworked ; many women are overworked in preg- 
nancy and are under-fed too. Domestic servants 
are exceptionally healthy, because they work 
moderately and are well-fed, but when they marry 
and have children they are forced to subside to a 
lower diet. Girls at school, through want of out- 
door play, are less healthy than boys. For every 
death we may reckon two years of sickness ; thus 
if a million persons die in the year, two millions 
more have been uninterruptedly sick during the 
same period. 

The problem is how to mitigate these evils, and 
science seems to tell usin every direction that good 
water, pure atmosphere, effective sewerage, healthy 
dwellings, personal cleanliness and exercise, and re- 
creation for body and mind, are the objects to be 
kept steadily in view. 





SCIENCE. 





A NEW L gariny 3 ink is prepared by first dissolving 
iron in sulphuric, hydrochloric, or acetic acid. Half 
the solution is oxidized by means of nitric acid, after 
which the two halves are mixed, and precipitation is 
produced by oxideofiron. The precipitate is filtered, 
washed, and mixed with equal parts of tannic and 
gallic acid, which produces a black bordering on blue. 
The black is washed and dried, then mixed with lin- 
seed eil; and the ink obtained is suitable for either 
letterpress printing or lithography. 

A NEw process for hardening zine consists in pour- 
ing into the metal, while in a state of fusion, a pro- 
portion of sal ammonia varying from 3} to 7 ozs. per 
2°2 lbs. according to the degree of haruness required. 
Meial thus prepared can be worked with the file and 
the lathe, and may, in many cases, serve as a substi- 
tute for bronze. 4 

A NEw mode of waterproofiug woolen materials con- 
sists in boiling 4} ozs. white soap in 24 gallons water, 
Heat these solutions to 180 Fah, and pass the fabric 
through the soap bath aud afterwards through the 
alum solution, Dry in the open air. 

To detect grape and cane sugar in glycerin: Mix 
5 drops of glycerin with 103 to 123 drops of water, 1 
drop of nitric acid, and half a grain molybeate of’am- 
monia and heat. If sugar is present, the mixture 
turns to an intensely blue colour. 

DergcTion OF ADULTERATION IN WINE.— 
Professor H. Vogel states that the simplest method 
of detecting adulteration in wiue, especially iu re- 
gard to the colouring matter, is by means of the 
spectroscope. ‘The apparatus required is as inexpen- 
sive as the operatious are simple, Professor Vogel 
employed for the purpese a pocket spectroscope which 
cost in Berlin 36 mark. The instrument is first 
directed towards the blue sky, or to its reflection in 
a mirror, clamped in a horizontal position in a re- 
tort holder, and the slit closed until the principal 
Frauohofer lines, C, D, E, F,G, and a few inier- 
mediate lines are distinct. The liquids to be studied 
are put into square white bottles about 0°30 inch thick, 
and placed before the ghit. It is well known that 
many substances of similar colour have produced 
very unlike absorption spectra, while others, which 
are very different chemically, have very similar ab- 
sorption spectra, like chloride of iron and tincture 
of iodine, ‘Thuse facts are no objection to spec- 
tral analysis by absorption. It resembles analysis 
by polarization, wuich canuot be employed for all 
substances; but where it can be used, it is invalu- 
able, 








KEEPING UP APPEARANCES. 


One of the most demoralizing practices of mod-rn 
refinement is the “ large party” system, People 
cram their houses with respectable mobs; thus con- 
forming to a ridiculous custom. 

Rousseau, with all his aberrations of mind, said; 
‘*] had rather have my house too small for a day 
than too large for a twelvemonth.” 

Fashion exactly reverses the maxim ; and domestic 
mischief is often begua with a large dwelling and 
suitable accommodations, 

The misfortune consists in this, that we never look 
below our level for au example, but always above it. 
It is not so much, however, in the mere appearances 
kept up, as inthe means taken to keep them up, that 
the fruitful cause of immorality is to be found. A 








man, having assumed a class status, runs all risk to 
keep it up. It is thought to bea descent in the 
world to abridge oneself of a superfluity. 

The seeming-rich man, who drives his close car- 
riage and driuks Champagne, will not tolerate a de- 
Scent to a gigand plain beer; and the respectable 
map, who keeps his gig, would thiuk it a degrada- 
tion to have to travel afoot or in a’bus between his 
country house and his town office. 

They will descend to immorality ratber than de- 
scend in apparent rank; thay will yield to dishonesty 
rather than yield up the mock applause and hollow 
respect of that big idiot, “ the world.” 

verybody can call to mind hundreds of cages of 
men, “respectable meu,”. who irom one extrava- 
gance have goue on to anotier, wantonly. squander- 
ing wealth which was not theirs, in order to keep up 
& worldly reputation, and cut a figure before their ad- 
miring fellows; all ending in a sudden smasi, a 
frightful dowufall, an utter bankruptcy, to the ruin, 
perhaps, of thousands, 

They have finished up with paying a respectable 
dividend of sixpence in the pouud! Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that five-sixths of the fraud and 
swindling that disgrace commercial transactions have 
had their origin in the diseased morality of “ keeping 
up appearances,” : 

To be ‘respectable,’’ in the false sense of the 
word, what is notsacrificed ? Peace, honesty, truth, 
virtue—all to keep up appearances, 

We must cheat, and scrub, and deceive, and de- 
fraud, that “the world” may not see behind our 
mask! We must torment and enslave ourselves, 
because we must extort “the world’s” applause, or 
at least obtain “the world’s”’ good opinion! How 
often is suicide traceable to this false sentiment! 
Vain men will give up their lives rather than their 
class notions of respectability. 

They will cut the thread of existence, rather than 
cut fashionable life, Very few suicides are com- 
mitted from real want. 

“We never hear,” says Joel Barlow, “of a man 
committing suicide ior want of a loaf of bread; but 
it is often done for want of a coach.’’ 

Of this meau aud miserable spirit of class and 
caste women are the especial victims, They are 
generally brought up with false notions of life, and 
are tanght to estimate men and things rather by their 
external appearances than by their intrinsic worth. 
Their education is conducted maiyly with the view 
of pleasing and attractiug the sdmtetion of others, 
rather than of improving and developing their quali- 
ties of mind and heart. 

They are imbued with notions of exclusiveness, 
fashion, and gentility. A respectable position in 
society is held up to them as the mark to be aimed 
at. To be crimiual or vicious is virtually represented 
to them as far less horrible than to be “ vulgar.” 
Immured within the bastille of exclusivism, woman is 
held captive to all the paltry shifts and expediencies 
of convention, fashion, gentility, and so forth. 

The genuine benevolence of her mature is per- 
verted; her heart becomes contracted ; and the very 
highest sources of happiuess, those which consist 
iu a kindly sympathy with humanity in all ranks of 
life, are as a well shut up and a fountain sealed, 








WHY SHE LEIS OFF HOUSEKIEPING. 

“TI Lert off housekeeping,” said my friend, “ be- 
cause I was tired of being reprvached. Ob, youneed 
not look astonished. Twat is the only word Toe it.” 

The life of a housekeeper is just one long endur- 
ance of reproaches—nothing more. 

There is always something wrong abont a house, 
especially where there is a large iamily ; aud the 
nominal head of it is always supposed to have been 
able to keep it right. 

‘* Whether the chimney has bad draughts, or the 
parlour shades tumble down; whether the dinner is 
uot well cooked, or the butter is bad, that wretched 
fewale known as the lady of the house is supposed 
to be guilty of it; though if everything goes right, 
she hag no credit all; it is only as it should be, 

“The cook’s faults are Lers. A person with won- 
derful references, aud more astounding airs, takes 
possession of the kitchen, and proves herself incap- 
able of boiling a potatoe, The ‘ lady of the house’ 
suffers not only with the rest, but from the rest of 
the family. She is supposed to have chosen the 
cook. It is presumed that she ordered the beef to 
be the burat-offering, or the gory spectacle, that it 
arrives at the table; and nobody pities her. 

**So when the laundress presents ‘the master’ 
with collars which would appear to have been 
‘ washed in the dish-basiu and dried on a gridiron,’ 
his natural reproaches do not fall upon Mrs. Swasher. 
He says to the partner of his soul, ‘Jane Maria, how 
can you permit this ?” 
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“It is no more possible for Jane Maria to sit in the 
kitchen and watch the cook, or look into the tub at 
which Mrs, Swasher works, than it was for her lord 
and master to trot at the heels of the dishonest clerk 
who made off with the funds he collected for the 


“But people sympathise with him, and no one 
sympathises with Jane Maria, who, with nursing sick 
children and other duties, was obliged to trust the 
washing and cooking to people who were paid to do 
it. No! the busband of her heart, her friends and 
neighbours, and*the young men who write books 
of advice to their grandmothers, all reproach 


her, 

“It’s no use trying to explain how it is, either,’’ 
said my friend. ‘One would then be reproached 
for not receiving one’s husband with a smile.” 

So I’ve gone to boarding, aud poor Mrs. Furgeson 
gets all the reproaches that are deserved by every- 
body, and I escape for awhile. - 

.D.K. 








THE HOUSE THAT JOHN DAMA 
BUILT. 


“ Yas, it’s very fine,’’ said John Dama, in answer 
fe the remark of a friend, ‘‘ but wait till you see my 

ouse,” 

“Ah! Then you are going to build?” 

“Tam.” 

“* Where ?”” 

“T'll show you.” 

A few minutes afterwards, Mr. Dama drew up his 
splendid pair of bays, and pointing toa large, old- 
fashioned house, beautifully situated on an eminence 
that sloped down in long reaches and graceful undu- 
lations to a small lake, from which flowed a stream 
that the eye could trace for a mile away until it lost 
itself in a broad river, said: 

“T am going to build on the spot where that 
house stands. I’ve been waiting over three years 
for ita owner to get where he'd be obliged to sell, so 
that I could buy the place at my own figures. I saw 
that he was drifting to leeward, and that he would 
strand ere long, or go to pieces on the rocks, Sol 
held off, knowing the time must come when he would 
be forced to sacrifice this old homestead, which has 
been in the family for nearly a century. You know 
how it is; when times are easy, property holds its 
own in the market, and if you buy you have to pay 
about all it is worth; but when a pinch comes, an 
many owners of real estate are forced tosell in order 
to raise money for business purposes, prices are apt 
to fall off heavily. We are in just such a pinch now, 
as you are aware; and this man’s necessity has be- 
come m; F peche Yesterday the title of his 
splendid old estate passed to me, and to-day I would 
not t one th d pounds advance on my 





is 
” 


John Dama was ahappy man, or thought himself 


80, 

He had long envied his neighbour the possession 
of this property, and now it was his own. Why 
should he not be happy ? 

“I would drive you throngh the place,” said Mr. 
Dama, “‘ but. the late owner bas asked, as a special 
favour, that while his family remain, whicli will be 
fora month, they shall. be free from all intrusion. 
a have this weakness, you know,” 

. Dama sh ed his shoulders, while a 
look of mock compassion flitted across his face, 

“Tam sorry for them,’’ he added, in an indifferent 
tone, “* but it’s their misfortune, and there are plenty 
to pee. them company. The place has been running 
to seed these ten years, and it is time it passed into 
better hands, . The march of improvement does not 
stop, and if people stand in its way, they have to go 
down. A man has no right to hold on to a piece of 
property like that if he isn’t able to improve it. 
ns mars the beauty of the whole, neighbour- 


“You will build magnificently ?” 

“ Wait and see,” returned Mr. Dama, with a proud 
toss of his head. 
aoe site is one of the finest in the neighbour- 


“ The very finest,” said Mr. Dama. “And the 
house shall be the finest. I never do things by 
halves, and never count myself second to any 
man 


It was in this spirit that John Dama set to work to 
build the house in which he thought to dwell; and, 
to do him credit, he did build magnificently ; so that 
his splendid residence eclipsed the most costly and 
elegant to be found in the neighbourhood, 

But it happened with him, as it happens with most 
men who build ambitiously, 

Never, in any true sense, did he live in this house 
which had cost him so much thought, and care, and 
money, 





Its halls were spacious, its rooms large and high, 
its furniture like that of a king’s palace; but he 
could never make it really his own, because it was not 
in correspondence with his true inner life, which was 
selfish, narrow, and mean. 

When Mr. Dama saw, from a distance, his palace- 
home standing out against the sky in all its grand 
and tasteful proportions, and felt a glow of satisfac- 
tion warming his breast, his pleasure was not 
—— in-any love of beauty or art, but in 

ride. 
f It was not from outward things that his nature 
was stirred, but from the admiring voices of men 
heard in his thoughts. 

When he walked amid the rare and costly adorn- 
ments with which he had surrounded himself, the 
pictures and statuary, therich furniture and mirrors, 
they did not speak to anything responsive in his 
soul, but only awakened a dull’ feeeling of 
pride. 

He was their possessor, and because of this he 
gloried in them. 

Before a year went by it came to pass that Mr. 
Dama lived for a small part of his time in his home, 
which he had built so grandly. 

True, his body was there—his outer man—but the 
real John Dama, in his conscious living and thinking 
self, dwelt in another and very different home—one 
not set up by masons and carpenters, at his bidding, 
but built, stone on stone, with bis own hands. 

The furniture was vot made by skilled workmen ; 
nor did its pictures and ornaments grow under the 
magic hands of world-renowned artists. 

All was the creation of John Dama himself, and in 
every smallest thing a representative of the quality 
of his life. 

It was in this home, which he had built up and 
adorned, that Mr. Dama really dwelt. 

How poor, and mean, and narrow it was! Why ? 
Because, as to the life of his affections, which is 
every man’s true life, he was narrow and mean 

There was no largeness of sentiment about him: 
nothing broad; the circle of his interests was too 
small to really include another. 

He lived in the poor little world of self, and not in 
the magnificent world of humanity, wherein every 
man who will may enter and abide, 

One day, it was three years from the time we pre- 
sented John Dama to the reader, he sat with a friend 
in one of the broad piazzas that surrounded his 
residence. 

Before them stretched a green lawn, smooth as a 
— and richly adorned with the choicest flowers 
and shrubbery. 

Beyond the ground fell off into a picturesque 
valley, in the bosom of which rested a beautiful lake, 
its surface gleaming like burnished silver, and beyond 
this rose wooded hills, 

A few miles away, seen through a break in these 
hills, lay the city, with its hundred spires and 
towers revealed against a cloudless sky. 

It was early summer, and nature was in one of her 
loveliest moods. 

“This is perfect!” exclaimed the friend, as he felt 
the beauty of the scene, ‘“‘You are living in 
paradise, Mr. Dama.” 

“I know of nothing finer,” responded the gratified 
owner, a little motion of gee stirring the surface of 
his feelings. But the smile that flitted over his face 
faded off quickly. 

‘*It is simply perfect!” the friend expressed anew 
his admiration. 

** No, not perfect. It would be if——” 

Mr. Dama turned his eyes to a bit of woods, 
through which a cool vista opened. 

Beyond this the view was obstructed by the plain 
walls of a large brick house. 

“ When I bought this place,” said Mr. Dama, “ you 
had, instead ot that horrid red pile of bricks and 
mortar, a view, now hidden, of distant hills crowde:t 
with elegant villas. . It is all shut off now. I hada 
landscape gardener employed for a year, and the 
opening of that vista through the trees, so as to give 
one the charming view beyond, was his best work on 
my estate. I'll never forgive the man that built 
that house. Never, sir! Ill owe him a grudge as 
long as I live.” 

Mr. Dama’s face grew red with anger. 

“Don’t look in that direction,” answered his 
friend. ‘‘There’s beauty enough everywhere else 
to satisfy the heart.” 

‘IT ean’t help it. I can’t see anything else now. 
It stands out as plainly before me when my eyes 
are shut as when they are open. It is marring 
everything.’ 

‘* Plant trees in the vista, and let it be as before. 
In a short time they will grow up, and this house 
will be hidden from your sight.” 

“ Wait twenty years.” 

** Cut another opening through the woods, and get 
your beautiful view again.” 

“To have another wretch shut it away with some 
architectural montrosity! No, sir! I give it up!’’ 











— 


“What then?” asked the friend. “Is all this 
perfection to go for nothing because of a blemish at 
@ single point ¢” 

“Tcannot say. As things are now, the charm of 
the place has departed from my eyes. This flaw in 
my jewel has so lessened its beauty that its excel- 
lence is gone.” 

“Tm sorry. But you’ll get over this. There is 
so much to allure the eye and gratify the taste in 
and around your lovely home that you will soon for- 
get the flaw.” 

‘*Impossible! If a finger were broke» from the 
hand of that Hebe, do you think I could ever again 
look at the statue without seeing that blemish? No, 
sir! It is my nature! Things marred, or out of 
harmony, always disturb me. I am troubled by 
defect more than Iam charmed by beauty.” 

A shadow of unquietness and discontent settled 
over the man’s face. 

He was the legal owner of this wonderfully beau- 
tiful estate—a paradise in itself-—but not its pos- 
sessor in any truesense. He did not live init except 
as to his body. 

His soul had other surroundings, true representa- 
tives of his inner life, which was, as we have before 
said, narrow and mean; for he lived for his little 
self alone, aud not broadly and generously for 
humanity. 

On the walls of the chambers of the house in which 
he really dwelt were no lovely pictures; the windows 
did not open upon cultivated gardens and charming 
landscapes. 

No spacious halls ran through it. It was dreary 
within, and the ground barren without. 

One room, and that in which he dwelt for most of 
his time, was lined with mirrors that gave bim mul- 
tiplied reflections of himself. 

He liked this room best of all, because, whenever 
he entered it, self was exalted, and he saw how great 
and important a man he was. 

No one else, in all the world, was reflected in these 
mirrors; and so he thought of none else, except as 
born to serve him, or minister in some way to his in. 
ordinate self-regard. 

There was scarcely a man, or woman, or child, 
living in sight of Mr. Dama’s lovely home, who did 
not have in it a more rea! ownership than he who had 
built it. 

Its beauties, so rarely seen now by his blinded 
eyes, delighted and refreshed them day by day. 

Its loveliness was reflected into the souls of 
hundreds, giving them sweet satisfactions. 

Mr. Dama, though he knew it not, had built for 
others more than for himself; and others took pos- 
session and enjoyed, while he, alien-like, wandered 
lazily and discontented through the richly-furnished 
apartments and about the perfect grounds, possessing 
and enjoying nothing. 

As the years went by, and Mr. Dama grew nar- 
rower, and meaner, and more selfish in spirit, his soul 
withdrew itself entirely from the palace-home which 
his pride had created ; though, as to the outer man, 
he still dwelt where art and taste made all things 
exquisite. 

Day by day, beautiful things spread themselves 
out before him and allured his senses, but he saw 
them not, 

They passed him as a moving panorama in which he 
had no life-interest, and faded from the retina like 
objects not really seen, and therefore rot reported to 
the mind. 

And the reason was plain. He had no pure love 
of the beautiful. 

He was simply a lover of himself ; and the beauty 
with which he ha‘ surrounded himself was for the 
eyes of his fellow-men, that they might see and ad- 
mire, or envy him, he did not care which. 

Like all other men, Mr. Dama lived in the house 
his affections had built, and because these were nar- 
row and mean, and not broad and gencrozs, this 
house was of smal] dimensions, and poor and com- 
fortless. 

It was nota happy home; but as it answered in 
all things to his inner life, through which it had 
been created, he could not really live anywhere else, 
and was restless and dissatisfied whenever he went 
out therefrom, 

He had friends and companions here who were 
rarely, if ever, seen in the splendid home his ambi- 
tious, social pride had set up so grandly in the eyes 
of men, 

They were cor.tempt of othors, self-worship, hatred, 
and ill-will. 

A remarkable thing about this unseen house which 
Mr, Dama had built, and of whose existence few had 
any knowledge, was the enduring character of the 
materials used, and the faithfulness of its workman- 
ship. It was built to last for ever ! 4 

Even as the topmost-stone was laid «sn the walls of 
his palace-home, the tooth of time, that gnaws on 
day and night, set itself to the work of sure destruc- 


on. 
But Mr Dama’s real house, the one created out of 
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the substance of his affections, could never be tonched 
by time or decay. Only as his affections changed 
could it change. n 

As he built in time, so it would remain to all 
eternity. ; . 

This was the remarkable thing about Mr. Dama’s 
unseen house. ‘ 

He might have built more largely and magnifi- 
cently within than without, and made for his soul's 
eternal dwelling-place a princelier home than king 
or emperor had ever seen, 

Sut salf isthe smallost and poorest thing in all the 
universe; and when self builds for self, it must needs 
build meaanly. 

As Jobn Ses built so are we all building. The 
houses we set up in the eyes of the world are not our 
real homes; these may be smaller and humbler, or 
larger and more beautiful, according as we are lovers 
of self, or lovers of humanity. E i 

The lover of self needs only a poor little place in 
which to hide himself, but the lover of humanity 
maust build like a prince. T. 8. A. 


REUBEN; 
oR, 
OULT: A ~-EGIPSY, 
bestia 
CHAPTER XXIII 


“Don't trouble,” said Mr, Normanby, sweetly 
“ A little bird ’’—and he waved his hand towards. 
the secret cupboard with a strange glitter in his eyes 
—* comes and whispers these little realities in my 
ears, and theyanmuse we. I could tell you the secret 
history of half the men and women we shall meet at 
the Countess’s fancy ball next week. A little bird, 
aquire, only a little bird !” 

“Some traitor,’ snarled John Verner, thought- 
fally. 

“Very likely,” admitted Mr. Normanby. “‘ There 
are a surprising lot of Judases-im the world. But to 
business, my dear sir. My terms, do you accept 
them ?” 

John Verner drew a long breath. 

“I am powerless to refuse them,” he said. 
in your hauds.” 

“And I assure you that you could not bo in 
better” said Mr. Nermanby ; and he reached for his 
pocket-book. 

John Verner watched him as if fascinated. 

His movements were as quiet and subtle as a 
serpent’s, and so utterly helpless did the gaunt, 
grim squire of Deane Hollow feel that he would have 
sat there staring all day had not! Mr. Normanby re- 
leased him from the spell by taking » paper from the 
pocket-boek and handing it across, 

This,’ he said, “is a little dooument which I 
have drawn up on the chance of your acceptance of 
my humble services, and is as simple as A. B.C. 
‘I promise to pay Julius Normanby the sum of 
twenty thousand pounds, for value received, on the 
day of the marriage of my son, Morgan Verner, to 
Olive Seymour, the daughter of Sir Edward Sey- 
mour, ef Dingley Hall’ Itis very simple, and re- 
quires just your signature.” 

And he drew an exquisite little silver inkstand 
towards his victim. 

va Verner took the paper and looked at it hard 
andlong. 

Then he took the pen and toyed with it irre- 
solutely, glancing beneath his brows at the calm face 
of his captor, who lounged back, watching him with 
careless quviosity. 

“ Deyow find it difficult to sign?” said Mr. Nor- 
manby. “Pray don’t violate your feelings, Don’t 
affix your name: to the simple little document if you 
entertain a decided repugnance to doing so. I have 
beon thinking the matter over,and I think that'I 
mighs do better with Sir Edward, and, perhaps, who 
knows, mary the heiress myself.” 

And be indulged in asoft, silvery laugh. 

Joku Verner clenched his teeth and signed the 
paper. 

: Mr, Normanby displayed no anxiety to receive it, 
but let it remain upon the table while he drew 
another bottle of Burgundy from the eellaret and 
slowly proceeded to tap it. 

“Cone,” he said, “let us drink.to our mutual 
success.” 

John Verner raised the glass with his trembling 
fingers and drained it. 

“ And now,” he said, huskily and. bitterly, “now 
that you have made-your bargnin and got your price 
what do you propase—what are-theseservices which 
I have beught?” 

** Bat not yet paid for,” said Mr, Normanby, plea- 
santly. ‘*Tioy will manifest themselves in good 
time. Meanwhile go on in the virtuous path whieh 
you have been treading, aud when my little bird 


“Tam 





enjoyimg himself. A messengenor letter would teil 


whispars.to.me I will tell you what todo, This fancy | 
ball. Ofcourse Sir Biward and Olive go?’’ 

John Verner nolded. 

“ Then teo, end let Morgango. We will all 
go, and I’ll arrange a little ples: which shall help us’ 
on, Leave it all in my hands; + strong | 
agouse 7 mould things imto shape. ther glass 

ne LE) 

John Verner shook hisshead. | 

“No,” he said; “I hear them coming. They 
were to call for me. Can I—dare I trust you ?’” 


“ You can’t help it,’ laughed Mr. Normanby, with, 
infinite relish. “‘Go,. my dear sir. and prosper as 
such an upright, unmitigated villain deserves to 
do.” 


And as John Verner, with pale and sternly- 
agitated face, passed from the room the elegant Mr. 
Normanby waved his scented handkorehicf as if he 
were driving a fiend from his presence. 

Then he returned to the room, locked the-door, 
and, with a. burst of low-temed laughter, teuched the; 
spring of the secret panel. 

“ Emerge, little.bird, from thy exge,” he-eried, in; 
Hebrew. “Oh, my father, is it not good sport to 
catch these Christian dogsnd see them writhe in 
their efforts te escape the fangs of onr dainty traps ? 
Father and gonin ene norning! Forty thousand 
pounds—and the rest! Hush! Look here.” 

And he drew Ben Assa to the window. 

‘* Get behind the curtain and peep out. See! that 
is Sir Edward, the amiable, good-hearted, weak- 
minded baronet, and that is the girl! By Heaven! 
she is too good'to be sacrificed tosuch a hog as my 
dear friend Morgan! Look at her, father! Is she, 
not beautifal? There is grace and witchery! See 
that superb smile to the crawling, wooden-faced 
rogue who has just left us! See those eyes! Ah, 
a beautiful creature! And think, my father, I—I, 
Raphael the Jew—have' just sold her for forty thou- 
sand pounds !” 

And, iman ecstaey of satisfaction, he dropped into 
the chair and—blew his nose. 

oS * . ~ * 


Ir was tho day before the Countiess’s great fancy! 


| atrode 





ball, and the sun, which was shining rather murkily 
upon the paréhed grass,ef Hyde Park, lit up tire! 


penee and streams of Diagley with a rich, mellow | 
Tho fashionable world of London—Sir Edward amd | 


Olive among them—were fast asleep at the hour of 
six, but Reuben, the steward, was up end drining 
in the pure air ashe stzode round the home farm... | 

Sir Edward had not exaggerated -whien de said! 


that the stewardship was aigreat Cert ility, But,’ > 


great ae it was, Reuben welcomed. it, for the amount’ 
of work curtailed thought, and healthy thought kept’ 
him from brooding upon the wild prasion which had’ 
taken, ion of him, 

In the day he succeeded ‘in driving the. face and 
voice of Olive Seymour from -bim, but.46 night, when 
he was sitting in the little. reom of the lodge which 
had been set aside for him, the dream took pos- 
session of him and absorbed. him. 

Sir Edward had been in, town a month,and Reuben 
had conducted affairs at Dingley without any mis- 
hap. The men were attached te him and assisted’ 
him, and his indomitable. perseverance and, untiring’ 
energy did therest, 

The month had dragged sometimes, antl he ‘had 
been conscious of a wild, slmost. irresistible longing 
for freedom, but he had resisted the desive: and 
thoughé that he:had overcome it, 

This day, the one before the fancy ball, he rose and 
set about his work wit usual alactity, but found 
that the desire for eacape,inte'soure diffetent atmo- 
sphere was particularly stromg upon him, In truth, 
though he did not know. it, it was the’ desire to took 
upon the beloved face. which had hold of him, and. as 
he tramped about the, place the vision of. her beauty’ 
rose an te beckon him. 

Breakfast-was over, and, ‘with. restless dissatis- 
faction, he wandered inte the old wood: 

As he entered,it-2 man,came- ranning up to him, 
and, panting for, breath, exclaimed: 

xr Reuben, old Dowell’s farm have caught 
fire.” 


Away went. Reuben. on the wings of the wind, the 
man running by his.divection to the‘house, té sum- 
mon aid. 

It was only too true, and the farmhonse, a rather 
important one, wasalmost to the ground before a’ pail 
of water could. be. thrown: on, and abt half-past tén 
Reuben stood in the centre of @ smakb crowd contem- 
plating a ruin. ; 

What was-to be dove? Dowell, the farmer, came 
up with vast.despair, the team.in his eyes. 

“Sir Eddard ought, to. knew of this, Mr Reulien. 
I can’t go—I’ve my family tolook after. Cait yoa, 
send some one ?”” 

Reuben thought a moment 

‘No,’ he.said; suddenly, “Sir Hdwand.is itt town: 


‘Reuben canie 


‘qnite evident that 





him suddenly and would bring» him hopve. 
ig no occasion forthat, E wilbgo miyself.’’ 

* Doank thank’ yo,’ ‘said Farmer Dowell. 

explain that it wasno fault o mine?’ 

; instractions to 

clear the ruin away and build a new farm before'you 

ppened.”” . 


There 


know -witatchas ha 


And, with a sympathetic grasp of the hand; tre 
away. 

A wild joy, which he tried:im vain to suppress, 
came dver:him, 

Iw afew hours he should be near, perhaps see, his 


With the utmost speed he changed his clothes wd 
made the neceasary then, driiking a 
he stood by while 


cup of coffee by way of breakfast, 
questions to tite 
> adie! moment, jumped on its buck and galloped 


his horse was saddled, 

As he entered a small lane, whieh, was a near cut 
to the station, Brag, the horse, shied, and Reuben, 
looking round to discover the cause, saw a woman’s 
head projecting before a break in the hedge. 

The aext mement head came h, andthe 
whole figure of Polly Styles was before him. 

Reuben reined in, o a movement of her 
hand and a timid, shrinking call upon his name, and 
raised his hat. , 

Polly’ pretty face was very palé, ahd looked as if 
its mistvess had spent one sleepless night atleast, if 
not more, 

Reuben could see that she was endéivouring to ap- 
pear unconcerned, though the hand which heh! the 
light shawl round her trembled visibly. 

“*Good morning,” said Reuben. ' 

“Good morning,” said ‘Polly, trembling, and with 
evident embarrassment. “Oh, Mr. Reuben, wlittt a 
dreadfal thing about the ‘fire !’” 

“Vos,” said Reuben, glancitig stationwards im- 
patiently. “But it might hove worse. “There 
are no lives lost, and F know iat that fact will re- 


|| eoncile Sir Edward to the less f the farnhouse,’”” 


* You—yor are°goiug te Lendény Mr. Reuben ?’’ 
said Polly, i <i tye! I'he dak 
“Ves,” en, quickhy, ve 
got time toeatel the train.” 
“You wiil see Sir Edward and Miss Olive, and— 
yr pathihvoos feiy Rawasd, Ih ee Miks 
~s see Bir ‘T hops, and 


Oli¢e’*— his face flushed a little—* bus Mr. Veraer 


“Oh, Fsbal béevery glad play’ postman,” said 
Reuben, taking the note, and inward 
what Polly Styleseould have to say to the master 
the Grange. 

Pethaps his fave disrovered a little of thnt str- 
prise, for Polly, with an awkward attempt 1 hl 
lessness, her face eriiason ‘and pale By turns, said: 

“It’s about a—a little Poppy which Mr. Vernér 
asked me to take care of tnlil he camie batk, and— 
and it’s not very well, Mr, Reubeh, azil 1 thought 
perhaps Pd better wri 2 aah oe hia ” 

© Yes, "Ren r ‘the 
turning head towards: the wir 
know Squiré Verner bets 

“ No, no,” exclaimed’ P: with 
its nos thé ‘hat MY. 

« Oh ‘said 
second, “Wi 


Pvlly and ae 

eand tére off. : 

At the end of the Inne there came another inter- 
runtion. iad 

This’ tite from Farmer ee ‘himéelf, wlio, .as 

téaring up, ched his hat and 
chuckled and ed. ce 

Reuben half ed up. 

“Ah! ah? sid Parmer Stylés. “Béen. saying 
‘good-bye,’ eh? Quite right! quite. right! e's 
afraid you'll forget ler stiong the town 
ladies, my‘lad! But you wou’t dothat, Reuben, eh ? 
Hab! hah! I saw you!” 

Reuben coloured, and grew hot with anno: 3 
There was some stupid muddle somewhere; bubit. was 

could not stop thereand explain. 
armer Styles*would ‘¢ an hour’s argument, and 
would bein’ worse mu n before perh 

So, contenting himself and shaking. ey 
Sa'tay Seti coat at acer 
mean r, weat.en 

i and satisfied, hs 


go fast en 

At last it reached London, and fer the first time 
Reuben stood in the.grest city, 

At another time he would have been filled with 
amazement and curiosity, but now the absorbing 
nature of one subject made him insensible to the 
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magnitude and magnificence of the modern Babylon. 

He inquired his way to Park Lane, and after a 
little deviation and confusion of streets found it, 

A servant opened the door, and, on Reuben’s 
inquiry, stated that Sir Edward and Miss Seymour 
had gone down to Brighton, and would not be back 
until the next day. 


Reuben hesitated a moment, thinking he would 
leave his name; but decided that Sir Peat wen 


be alarmed with an idea that something: ‘Taed 

happened at home. 

nit ee ee and. civilly raised his 
The girl who had the door in the absence 

Oe porter, who had fer his part taken holiday, 


“ What name shall I say,sir—Mr. Verner ?” 


8 
“Verner!” suid Reuben, with a sudden staré, he | have just the figure for 1t, and you eould wear a mask 


knew not whether of pleasure or pain. “ Vermer— 
on 


“Pm sure I beg your pardon,’ a#id the girl, in om the 


fasion; “I , seeing you --for ‘you 
ped ws I gentleman, Mr. Verner— 

“No, l am me a.” gnid Reuben, coldly; “I 
will 


not leavemy. call “ed 
“ Well,” Celsied he g aféllow-servant who 
had been listening, * Mf I@id dt think that was one o’ 


those Verner, bonnet. played 
he was too Teng adie cm odiation 
he is—a every 


after all. 
inch of him, th try clothes.” 
Reuben meanwhile had retraced his steps, arid 
stood in a way and 
that, wondering what he ao. 
‘As he stood looking thoughtfnlly at the 


4 piece of paper blew acress his feet, and he stooped 
to pick it up. 

With surprise Reuben found that it was a card for 
® faxcy ball at the Countess Prettywell’s on the tol- 
lowing evening. 

There was a name attached, but so badly written 
that it might serve for any other, amd Reuben, as he 
put the card in his pocket, smiled as he thought . 

“A fancy ball! What if, holding this ticket, 
I were to go!”’ 

He put the idea away as too absurd to be enter- 
tained, and sought for some quiet hotel where he 
could get a bed for the night. 

Hefortad ome Without much difficalty,and quite 
tired out, ate some supper, and retired ‘fer a‘night’s 


rest, 

fn the morning he awolke with ‘# start ; the noise 
and confusion in the street reminded bim-ef ‘that old 
time, fomg, tongback, when tho’roar of the fair rang 
in his ears. 

Dressing himself he went into the street, looking 
at everything with wondering eyes. 

It all seemed Tike a vision in a dream to him,and 
it was not'until he stood at the tivor of the hous in 


Patk Lame, that le seenred to awake and reulise his 4 dlopeconversntidn with three nuns, a cavalier of the 


position. . 

“Sir Hdward has not come home yet,” said the 
porter. 

“And ‘won't come home to-day,” added an im- 
portant-looking “‘indiyidual, the butler of the estab- 
lishment. , 

“*T’'ve just got my orders to say that Sir Edward 
and Miss Saeone will dress avtheir cousin’s;and-go | 
from there fo the ball.” , 

“The ball!’ said Reuben. 

“ Yes, sir,”’ replied the butler, * The Gowntess’s 
farey ball. © 


. Bay jy 9? 
going 5 it ph @ grand affair, sir. 


es, r ye 
« Met ee leave any message ?’’ asked the butler. 
‘No,’ said Reuben ; “I neust eal! again, eniltake 4 


my chance.” rattled on : F 
bali! 4 “You mew mo, I saw, by the way you looked 

Tho very ‘ball to which he held s ticket efad- | when I came in. Lord Dorchester is there by the 
mission ! dchair; and whatis Lady Bakewell as Queen Mary. 


How could he with ‘atiy thoart'step in with’his bad 
news ar as they were vtarting foran eveninig’s en- 
joyzren . ; 
mua = will win er ‘to-mrrew ; 
can do no harm, ing would be gained ‘by | 
SieRdgeid tabaypy ths evening eT 
7 mt news ‘travels fast.’ Sup somo i 
having heard astray ides of theta thy abodhe cuasiet 
it in Siy Edward's ear, to-night—tell ‘him, /perhaps, 
thatthe Hall -iteslf-was burnt dowm! Awd there 
being no one theré todeny it, Sir Bdward wowld 
tvedit the story !” ; 

This dre#d was followed by-anether thought. 

” pe gens disguised in some icestume, I went to 
the ball and kept near ‘Sir Hdwerd ; if the mews 
tevehed vo hy gg be at hawd to allayany un- 
hevessary = 

No‘yootier had the suggestion presented itself, 
than Reubendetermined toact mpou it. 


He took the ticket from his pocket, and scanued:it 
wnce more, ’ 


Sir Edward and Miss Seymour are 4 with her fan 
4 Iwhoald kaow-you by the moustache !’’ and the lady 


Yes, if was a pass to the ball, and he could avail 
himself of it. 

He called'a cab, and explained that he wanted te 
purchase a costume. 

The cabman touched his hat confidently, and drove 
to a well-known costumiers in Bow Street. 

“ Here you are, sir; shall I wait ?” 

“* Yes,” said Reuben, and entered the shop. 

Almost before he had explained what he wanted, 
the shopman broke in : 

“Oh, yes, sir; for the Countess’s ball, I suppose. 
Yes, certainly. Have you chosen a character, sir?” 

**No,” said Reuben. ‘I am not particular; amy 
costume will do, that will disguise me.” 

** Yes; I sse,’’ said the man, and he stepped back 
and seanued Reuben's stalwart figure. “I should 

uggest a ‘ Black ’"* said theman. “ You 


or a visor ; a long, eonceal 


costume would be most 

“Phat will do,” said Reuben, and the mean pro- 
ceeded to select and fit on the necessary 

One thing rather surprised him, and that was 
Reuben’s apparent ease in this strange dress, 

“ You are used to costumes, sir?” anid the man. 

“ Yes,’’ said Reuben ; and he smiled as he thought 
of the old times, when in tinsel aud spangtes, be 
in the gipsies’ travelling theatre, 

“Oh!” \aaid the shopman, * I tho 80, sit 5 you 
‘wear "em as if they came natural. you, sir, 
very well. “You've hit upom y 

“ You have, I think,” said with a smile, 


‘With sign of satisfaction, Reuben retarned to 
his hotel, and sat down to think. 

As the duck strack ten, Reuben, in the character 
of the “Black Knight,” with his @oak wrapped 
round him, stepped into a cab, aud with a heart 
which, though it beat with a little excitement, knew 
nothing of uoubt or hesitation, was borne towards 
the Countess’s mansion. 

The cab pulled up, one of # long Jine of carriages 
which was moving slowly in fret of a magnificent 
new building in one of the principal squares. 

A blaze of. dight poured fram the windows, and lit 
up the green square. 

Hosts. of servauts in gorgeous liveries crowded on 
the pavement, and rusbed to and fxo, 

‘Pwe marshals with gold stafis ushered the, guasts 
as they arrived iuto the hail, where others couducted 
them to the brilliant saloons. 

With an utter feeling of bewilderment which 
literally benumbved hign for the moment, Reuben 
found brimisedf standing in the hall, surrounded by a 
motley crowd! of xpparently every race and time : here 
a Roman emperor, tkerean Italian peasant girl; be- 
side‘her a demon in green scales and tail, and ia 


tima of Charles the First. 

Laughter smichatter rang around him; the most 
bewildering confusion of character dazzled and 
yet delighted him. 

Drawimg a little apart, he determined to watch a 
few more of the arrivals before eatering the saloon. 
A-wmall bedy entered together a few moments 
later ; eavh endeuvouring to guess at the identity of 
the other, and all laughing at the mistakes aud wild 


| conjectures. : 
Suddenly a lady came up to him and tapped him 
“ Ah, Marquis! Capital! Very good, indeed, but 


laughed with a silvery archness. 
Réuben bowed; and before he copld speak the lady 


Oh ‘éen’ tthat magniticent!” she broke oti toezolaim, 
as the marshal ushered ina party which had. justar- 
an joi ?”' dhe asked, glancing t 
“ Will you not join ms?”’ #he asked, pg up a 
theonly part of Reuben’s face which was visible. 

“I fear I dare not presume so far .upen your con- 
\descension, fair isdy!’’ said Reuben, witha grim 
emile, “I amunotihe for whom you take mp.’’ 

The lady uttered a low cry, and snatched her arm 


away,vand she across the hall to her own party, 
wwhp welcomed. with amused laughter at her own 
expense. 


‘Thensuddeily thé throng beoame denser, and, as | 
there bprst: ent a prelnde to a popular waltz, a 
movement was made for the sveiss. 

Re y anto -the stroam and wig ‘taken 
with it, 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
Tue seene wirich met Retben’s eye as he entered 





as ‘he ae mye man, with obliging | asked 
cies, peed , and placed it in the 





Imagine the costumes and the great and famous 
peopie who moved in them jumbled together in a 
ehaotic, but brilliant medley—here a RKed-Cross 
knight in armourand white burnouse; there a Joan 
of Are; a King Richard; a Francis de Assesi, in 
monkish cowl, and beside him, in close converse, a 
Roman Empress. 

Reuben was for the moment confused and dazzled. 
Dazaled by the music and the brilliance of the ever- 
moving throng, and confused by the strange, 
mysterious mask which hid the upper part of each 


Avsudden thrill ran through him as he felt the in- 
tetise solitude which falls upon him who moves in a 
mass and knows no part of it, 

Where was Olive and Sir Edward ? 

He soanned each black face as it passed him, and 
@erutinined each figure but could not detect them. 

Mis spirits, whieh had risen with the first burst of 
music, t¢)] again. 

* She as met bare,” he thought; “I should know 
her throughany disgvise; I should kuow her. She 
is not here.” As he turned aside, half imtending to 
leave thesaloon and return to the hotel, agemiloman, 
in the costume of a Corsican peasant, tenehed him 
on shoulder. 

“Not dsncing, my lerd? I'd advise yomte have a 
turn before the room gets too crowded. Wenderful 
e@uccess this is going te be, I know. They teil me 
that half the people have come up to town for 
it.”” 

Resiben nodded, and, taking his anknown friend’s 
advice, turned to a lady whe stood near him and 
for her hand. 

She glanced up curiously, and nodded with a 
smile, and Reuben encircled her waist; it must be 
confessed not without a qualm of doubt. 

He bad danced in the gipsy camp and in the 
gipsy stage waltzes, quadriiles, and the rest of the 
dances in fashion, but whether he could keep time 
and tane with proper precision toa grand baud was 
doubtful. 

He found to his surprise’ that the waltzing of the 
camp was like that of the ballroom, and svou was 
spinning round the room with the rest; much to his 
secret amusement. 

As they paused for breath, his partner, leaning on 
his arm, looked up. 

“Thave been trying to guess whom you may be,” 
she said, 

“And I have boon similarly employed!” said 
Reuben. 

“Tt is capital fan, this mystery, is it not ?” said 
the lady,.as a burst of laughter at some case of mis- 
taken ‘identity rang out beside them. “Everybody 
is puzzled, as is everybody else. Do you know who 
Iam?” 

“No,” said Reuben, “I canyot hazard a conjec- 

“* T will ‘exchange confidences,” said the lady, with 
a laugh, Stay, les ms guess, Now, you guess 
first !” 

‘\Ah, my lord!’ said some one passing them at 
the moment, and nodding smilingly at Reuben. 

Reuben’s partuer laughed. 

‘The-secret is half out!” she said, ‘‘ You are a 
lord, Viscount Collington ?” 

“No,” said Reuben, “‘spare your guesses, fair 
lady ; I am a stranger to you as you are to me!” 

* You will not unmask ?” said the lady, evidently 
very curious, 

“Not at present, if you will pardon me?” ssid 
Reuhen. ‘I have my reasons. J will notask you 
to do so either, thongh I am not without curiosity.’ 

“Men never are,” said the lady, lightly, and they 
whirled away again, and did notstop until the waltz 
was Over. 

Then Reuben, who though ignorant of the.etiquette 
of the ball room, was endowed with natural polite- 
ness, led the fair unknown to a. seat, and stood be- 
side her, te! . 
“‘I¢is delightful!” she said. ‘This is my first 

bali,” 


¢: ; 

* And mine ¥”’ said Reuben, rather quickly, his eyes 
wandering round the room. 

“Tsit?’”’ shesaid. ‘Iam enjoyingitso much. It 
4s so fyesh andcharming. Mh, look | there is a grand 
costume! What character is it ?” 

Reuben looked towards the door and saw a tall 
figure dressed in a crimson and black tight-fitting 
costume which he recognised at once as Mephisto- 
»heles. 

’ It was an extremely suitable one for the person 
who had assumed it; the air and gait being just 
those one ascribes to.that of the Satanic demon. 

“It is Mephistopheles,” he said. 

‘he Jady- laughed. 

“No, not that one—the gentleman with him.” 

‘ @hat,” said Reuben, “is ,.Romeo, brilliant in 
white and pale- blue satin.” 

“« He is too short for Romeo!” aaid the lady. “ But, 
soe, who are these?” and she nodded towards another 





‘the gran dissloon ‘bullies descrip tion, 


couple whe had just entered—the one, a gentleman 
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in the aimple garb of a Puritan ; the other, a lady in 
the dress of a Spanish lady of rank. “There, I 
think that is the most striking dress I have seen. 
It becomes her, too, so well!” 

Reuben remained silent, his eyes fixed upon the 
new arrivals, his heart beating. 

He knew the tall, lithe figure, and the turn of the 
graceful head. 

He wanted but to hear the voice, 

** Do you know them ?” asked the lady, looking up 
at his flitting eyes curiously. 

“No,” said Reuben, “I think not. The Puritan 
is a capital disguise.”’ 

“But the lady?” asked his partner. 
you think her’s god ?” 

‘Yes,’ said Reuben, scarcely knowing what he 
said ; “ yes, very good,” 

Then, as the lady was about to speak, a monk ap- 
proached, and claimed her for the next dance, and 
Reuben was free, 

Wrapping his cloak around him, he slipped behind 
@ pillar and waited the approach of the Spanish 
donna, 

With graceful, undulating step she came, leanin, 
upon the arm of her companion, and they stop 
beside the pillar against which leuben leaned. 

“Now, if she will but speak,” he thonght and 
longed. 

But the two stood silent, seemingly wrapped in the 
gay svene. 

Suddenly from behind him a voice said: 

“Hush! here they are,” 

He half turned and saw Mephistopheles and 
Romeo both with their eyes fixed upon the Puritan 
and his companion. 

Reuben slowly moved away to a ‘little distance, 
and watched and waited. 

He saw Mephistopheles approach with softly 
gliding step to the Spanish lady and speak. 

She turned with a start and a smile. 

“ Ah, you know me!” said Mephistopheles, 

Reuben waited, his heart almost standing still. 

“Yes, by your voice,” said the lady. 

It was Olive! 

Then up came Romeo. 

“Let me introduce a friend,’ said Mephis- 
topheles. 

“I know him,” said the Puritan; “itis Mr. Morgan 
Verner.” 

“Right!” exclaimed Mephistopheles, striking an 
attitude ; ‘and { am——” 

“ Mr. Normanby !’’ said Olive, 

“ T claim you for the next dance by the rule of the 
ball!’’ said Morgan, with deferential delight. 
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“ What rule!’’ said Olive, with surprise, 

* The rule that says he who ey me a lady may 
claim her as partner, unless she otherwise en- 
gaged,” replied Morgan, laughing softly. 

Olive blushed, and hesitated a moment. Then she 
took his arm, and they walked off talking. 

Reuben’s face grew stern and rigid. 

He could not have stood and watched her dancing 
with Morgan Verner if his life depended on it. 

With a sigh that was almost a jealous groan, he 
strode quickly to another part of the room, asking 
himself bitterly what right he had there among his 
superiors ! 

The misery he endured was his rightful punish- 
ment for intruding upon the society of the gods. He 
determined to leave at once. 

As he made for the door, a servant met him bearing 
a tray of wine. 

He stopped and offered a glass, and Reuben, 
scarcely knowing what he was doing, took it and 
drank the contents. 

It was Champagne, and it put a strange sort of 
courage into him. 

With sudden impulse he turned aud retraced his 


steps. 

No!” he muttered?”“I will see it out, come 
what will.” 

A dance was just beginning, and he took a 
partner. 

It was a auadrille, and again Reuben found that 
he could hold his own. 

His spirits rose with the music; he found that he 
could laugh and talk, and he began to feel less 
strange. 

The dance over, he joined # group of unknown, 
and stood talking and listening. 

Then he retired between his favourite pillar and 
watched Olive. 

It was an easy task, for wherever she moved a small 
circle of respectful admirers followed her, and the 
Puritan was always by her side. 

Gradually, but surely, the room grew more 
crowded ; the medley and confusion, the laughter 
and high spirits increased. 

The lights seemed more brilliant, the music gayer, 
and Reuben once more plunged into the group and 
whirled round in a waltz, 

The heat being intense, the corridors and ante- 
rooms were filled after each dance, and ‘Reuben 
easily managed to keep out of sight of the persons 
whom he was constantly observing. 

They were generally together, and the bitterness 
of his heart increased each moment as he saw that 
Morgan Verner paid the closest attention to Olive, 











snd that Mr. Normanby was always hovering 
around them, - 
Wandering about, Reuben at one time found him- 


self in a 5 chamber, which was cool and less. 
brilliantly lighted. 
A few sat at some tables playing at cards, 


persons 
while others lounged at a stand upon w wine was 


From this chamber were two or three recesses lead- 
ing to a picture-gallery and a music-room. 

Delicate curtains hung before open windows and 
balconies, and an air of rest and quiet pervaded the 


place. 

Reuben took a seat near oneof the windows, and 
drew the curtain aside. 

The night stretched before him calm and beauti- 
ful; behind him was the music and bustle, the 
laughter and gaiety of the ball. 

A servant stepped up and drew a small table near 
him with wine upon it, 

Reuben did not notice it, and the man dissap- 
er a haviug unconsciously made an ambush for 

ben, who sat motionless, lost in thought. 

A voice near him m:de him start, it was Morgan 
Verner’s. 

Drawing the curtain aside, Reuben saw that Mor- 
gan and Mr. Normanby had entered the room. 

They were standing a little apart from the group 
at the tables, and were talking earnestly. 

“Phew!” breathed Morgan. “ Hot isn’t the word 
for it! I’mon fire! Ain’t you?’ and he slipped off 
his cravat, and wiped his forehead. 

“No,” said Normanby, rising his mask and show- 
ing his face, calm and masterful as usual, his eyes 
fixed on the restless, dissatisfied ones of his com- 

** But I have not the same cause for irrita- 
tion. Never get irritated, my dear Morgan, whatever 
happens !” and he laid his hand on *s shoulder. 

“Don’t do that!” said Morgan, shifting irritably. 
“You feel like the fiend as well as look it! ‘Pon 
ink you are a devil sometimes, 


“Hah! hah! Your good demon, my dear Mor- 
gan !” responded Mr. Normanby, softly. 

“Good !” said Morgan. “Phew! how hat! 
Anxious, of course, I’m anxious. I wish some- 
thing would happen. You said something might 
turn up to-night. Nothing hasa——” 

‘> Not as yet,” said Normanby, standing so that he 
could see the ball-room. ‘Be patient! Why, 
man, you ought to be happy; you’ve been near your 
heart’s idol all the evening; she has smiled upon 
you.” 


(To be continued.) 
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TRUE WORTH, 


CHAPTER III, 


Tr is not necessary to the purpose of this tale to 
jescribe in detail the party which Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnold gaveon the occasion of “‘ warming their new 
house.” 

There was the usual quantity of silks, satins, laces 
and jewellery. 

Every thing was publicly admired and commended 
as displaying the most admirable taste, while, if 
either could have heard the remarks made in private 
among some of the guests, at the profuse extrava- 
gance of every thing which surrounded them, they 
would not have retired at the close of the party quite 
so self-contented as they did. 

About eleven o’clock, Mr. Hardman, who had been 
attending to some important business in the city, came 
around as he had promised, and according to his usual 
custom, he entered the rooms unannounced, and de- 
sirous of avoiding notice. 

He was fairly dazzled with the glaré and luxury 
which surrounded him. __ 

Rich velvet carpets, large and costly mirrors, su- 
perb chandeliers, damask covered furniture, in fact 
every thing in the room corresponded to the character 
of the house and the neighbourhood, as it had been 
named by Robert—it was first class. 

A frown contracted his brow, for his experience 
told him how much this must have cost, and he could 
not help feeling a pang of disappointment, as he saw 
how foolishly extravagant Arnold had. been in his 
expenditures, 

Mentally renewing the prediction which he had 
made when the subject of the purchase was first made, 
he gave another sigh over the folly of his young friend, 
and in @ moment afterwards found himself seized on 
either hand by Robert and his wife, for they both 
warmly loved him, and as they had said, without his 
presence the party would have been cull indeed. 

The evening passed over as all other evenings, de- 
voted to similar senseless purposes, must. 

One by one, or rather, in pairs, the delighted guests 
departed, and when the door closed upon the retreat- 
ing forms of the last couple, Robert and Belle threw 
themselves each upon a sofa, and, exclaimed inthe 
same breath, “ What a delightful evening !” 

And now that the house had been purchased, fur- 
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nished, occupied and warmed, they must settle down 
to the ordinary routine of daily duties ; and each per- 
formed their part well. 

Robert was as prompt and as attentive at his busi- 
ness as ever, and prosperity continued to smile upon 
his efforts : 

Indeed she fairly langhed outright, so,that Robert's 
heart was gladdened, as he felt how little chance 
there was for the realizationof Mr. Hardman’s croak- 
ing predictions. 

True, he found his expenses considerably—nay, 
largely increased. Every day or two his wife 
wanted money for the house, and occasionally for 
herself and the children, for living now in such a 
house and in such a neig!:bourhood, they must dress 
accordingly, and they did dress. 

Robert made no objections, for he too had some- 
thing of that pride which leads too many men to go 
beyond their depth for appearance’s sake, and as 
their business was increasing beyond their expecta- 
tions, he saw no reason why he should not live in 
the style of many whom he knew were not doing 
half the business he was, 

July came around with its broiling sun and hot 
winds, and Belle and the children were almost 
stifled with the heat, and the air was so foul. 

Indeed they ought to have a change of air. Be- 
sides, there was nobody intown, All their friends 
and acquaintances had gone to the country, aud they 
ought to go too. 

And of course they went. Mr. Arnold founda 
very beautiful boarding~place about an hour’s ride 
from the city, He could come out every evening, 
and reach the city quite early enough in the morn- 
ing, for at that season of the year business was not 
very brisk. The price for the whole of them was 
only eight pounds a week, but then they had two 
rooms which looked out upon the river—a fine lawn 
for the children to play on, and plenty of woods near 
at hand in which to ramble. 

So the house was shut up, the cook and house- 
maid were discharged, aud with the nurse they 
moved to their new quarters. 

Much to his delight, Robert found two of his city 
friends among the boarders, and this made their rosi- 
dence much the more pleasant. It was arranged that 
when business allowed, they were to stay from the 
city for a week, and get up riding, sailing, and fish- 
ing parties, in which they were to have a grand time 
generally, 

Only one thing more was wanted to complete their 
happiness, and their establishment. 





Mr. Arnold’s city friends each kept their horses 
and carriage, and it was so pleasant for them when 
they came up in the afternoon, to take their families 
riding in the cool of the day, 

Mrs. Arnold had been indebted several times to 
each of her friends for pleasant rides, and began to 
think how pleasant it would be, if Robert only had 
his horse. 

She wondered to herself how much a horse and 
carriage would cost, and if Robert would get one if 
she were to ask him. She could drive out with the 
children, and that would be so pleasant. 

She did not, however, say anything to her hus- 
band, for her conscience told her that it was quite an 
unnecessary piece of expense, no matter how much 
it might add to her present pleasure, 

One day Robert failed to come up in the usual 
train with his friends, and as she thought business 
had kept him, she accepted an invitation from one 
of the gentlemen to ride with himself and his wife. 

They took the road which led to the city, and the 
afternoon being very lovely, they were having a 
charming time. 

About five miles from where they were stopping, 
they saw a gentleman in a dog-cart, driving very 
leisurely towards them, and as they came within re- 
cognising distance, Belle fairly screamed with de- 
light, for it was her husband, The meeting was 
hailed by every one with pleasure, and Belle saw 
through the whole at once. 

Robert had wearied of being always under obliga- 
tions to his friends, and had purchased a horse and 
dog-cart. 

** Dear, good soul !” how she thanked him in her 
heart, and wouldn’t she kiss him when she reached 
home. 

Of course she gladly left her friend’s carriage and 
seated herself beside ber husband, who in a few 
words explained that he had indeed purchased the 
turnout that day. 

* But,” he continued, ‘of course I only want it 
while we are in the country. I shall sell as soon as 
we get home again, and [ can easily get all I gave 
for it.” 

“ What did it cost, Robert ?” she said, looking ad- 
miringly at the beautiful turnout, for it was very 
neat and very elegant. 

“The turnout cost mea hundred and thirty pounds, 
including harness and all the fixings. The horse, 
Belle, 1 call him Bob, is worth the money. Wait till 
he rests a day or two, and I will show you what he 
can do—only don't say a word about that.” 


“Of course not,” said Belle, who was too happy 
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to think of saying or doing anything he did not like 
at that moment, and she feasted ber eyes again on 
their turnout, . 

“Who would have thought, Robert, five years 
ago, when you were getting two hundred a year, 
that we should ever own our horse end keep a; 
carriage?” : 

And she looked im his face with an expression of 
such perfect love and happiness, he did not wait for 
his kiss until he got home, bat stole one on 
at which Belle was notat all displeased. 

And Robert Arnold, who, dive years before, was 
getting two hundred @ year, and who wasthen wery 
glad to get it, was actually the owner of ® be. 
sides being the sole proprietor of a horse and 
cart, and he thought he was very happy. 

July passed off, as it does every year, Robertend 
his friends bad their riding parties, sailing parties, 
and fishing parties, to say nothing of other parties 
to fill up the void. 

It was one continued round of miscalied 


cumstances which could uot, because they made 
no effort to, control, and Belle went with the 
tide. 


August camearound, ‘Basiness was at a dead) 
stand still in ‘the city. Robert bad his time u bis 
hands, and Belle him to stay up with her and 
the children. But excitements and pastines of 
July did not satisfy August, and one evening when 
the three families were seated on the back pixaza, in 
the clear soft moonlight, the sabject of a war of 
pleasure was broached. 

The gentlemen jumped at the idea—the ladies 
were in ecstasies, aud in half an hoar alter the 
matter had ‘been first named, it was arranged that 
they were to start op the following Monday. 

Isle of Wight first, then return to Brighton fora 
week. They would be absent not ever two weeks in 
ail, and they would undoubtedly have e deligutiul 
time. 

The next morning the three ladies went with their 
busbands on a shopping excursion, for they “nrust 
of course have travelling hate, and travelling port- 
manteaus, and travelling dresses, and a nice ‘time 
they had of it, and a nice bill they ran up for 
their husbands to pay. But they were paid, and the 
ladies were perfectly happy. 

They followed out the programme to the letter— 
Isle of Wight and Brighton, and returned to their 
home jast before the close of August. As business 
would commence again early in September, the 
gentlemen made arrangements for returning to. Lon» 
don by the tenth of that month, and the second 
week in September saw Mr. Arnold‘and his wife 
once more in their own home, after-a very short 
season of gaiety and extravagance. 

Robert did not find a purchaser for his horse and 
dogceart at a price to suit him, so he determined to 
keep it until it was too cold to ride, and every after- 
noon when he could, with any propriety, get away 
from business, he was to be sven “ on the road.”’ 

True, it did not cost him but four pounds a month 
for his horsekeeping, and what was that when he 
was petting eighteen hundred or two ‘thousand a 
year 

Bat then there were other expenses on and off the 
road, which swelled his monthly bills condiderably, 
as he found out when hecame to settle.u 

This continued until business pacing J all his 
attention, when, finding he had no time to ride with- 
out neglecting his business, he seld bis turnout dor 
about half of its cost, and with the proceeds paid 
one of the notes hehad given for his carpets. So 
that was off bis mind. 

When cold weather set in, the party season camo 
with it, and it was one incessant round of going ana 
coming. 

Of course this all cost money, but the business of 
the concern could afford it, and it went. 

And so matters continued until the near approach 
of the new year, until which time let us leave this 
gay and happy family in the first season of their 

probation in their own house. 

One incident, however, and it wae a.very trifling 
one, must be mentioned, as it concerns and connects 
the parties thus far brought to the readex’s notice. 

One Sunday, after their return from the country, 
Mr. Arnold and his wife were returning from eburch 
with the children, when they perceived Mr. Hard- 
man just ahead of them, walking along very leisurely 
with his hands bebind him, and they quickened their 
pace in order to. catch up with him, but just as the 
were within speaking distance, he started forwar 
dropped his hands, and hurried on. 

The meaning of this movement was apparent in 
another moment, for he stopped to shake hands very 
warmly with a lady and gentleman who were coming 
in the opposite direction, and whom he appeared to 


? 


At the first glance they seemed to be strangers to 
M. Arnold, and he was wondering who it was that 
Mr. Hardman, generally so unimpassioned and cool, 
should greet with such evident cordiality, 

A esrer approach sufficed to show that it wae Mr. 
Benevn and his wife, a pretty, modest-looking wo- 


man. 
Mr. Benson looked the perfect man in bis bright, 
handeome-fitting suit of black, and bis wife was 


at QJsplay, while Mrs. Arnold was ali founces and. 
aces, and feathers and ornament, and even the obit, | 
dren Were dressed more like a couple of show dolls. 
As they approached, Mr. Benson bowed very cor- 
@inlly to Arnold, and extended his hand, which was 
taken with something like hesitation. 

Che introdaction of the ladies took place, and 


gated, Mr. Bardwan joining Arnold and his wile. 
“That Benson is fine looking mon,” seid Me, 


Arnold. 
“He is more than that,” was the reply of Mr. 
Hardman, with more emphasis than seemed called 
tor by the remark. 
“ He will be a leading man yet in kis business,” 
Ro towarse nome ya oar se 5 
carpenter, You ought to w, Mrs. Araocld, 
as it was he who put your house in order.” 
“Oh!l"—that was all she said, but & meant 
whole volame. 
After leaving Mr. Hardman, Mr. Benson was the 
subject of conversation between Robert-and bis wife, 
and the highly-dressed lady of the gentleman wno 
owned his house aud kept a horse was very slightly 
» “aac: auy introduction had taken place at 


Five years ago, and she might not have thought 
80, but “Honores mutant mores,”’ «and the incident 
is only narrated, as slightly characterising the 
changes Wrought by one season of prosperity. 


CHAPTER IV. 


waited on one day at his office by Mr. Benson, who, 
as he said, preferred not to trouble him at his house 
on business. ; 

“Oh, never mind that. Come always and when 
you choose; Lean talk.of business suywhere, Well, 
how did you.get on with that contract, Benson?” 

**T made what I expected to, within « few pounds ; 
but I havea mueh larger one on hand, an which i 
shall-clear six or eight hunired pounds—that.is, if 
the houses are closed in, so that ‘kcan work through 
the cold weather.” 

“Tndeed, Iam very glad to hear it. Do you re~ 
quire any assistance with that?” 

“None at all, I thank you ; I have come on a dif- 
ferent matter. I have sold my house.”’ 

“Indeed; what was your motive in doing that? I 
thought you had a'snug'‘place thete, andit was grow- 
ing every day.” 

“True ; bat I fommd a customer, of rathér he found 
me, who offered fifteen hwndref pounds cash for it, 
The house, you know, was not much, but I thought 
it was‘waé full as much as the property would ever 
be worth, and I let him have it. It stood me in 
four’bandref and twetity, and I bwve lived there four 

ears.” 
P * But what areyougoing to do with your family ?” 

“ My family ‘don’t amount to much, you know. 
There is only Mary and the two young ones, and we 
have made wp our namds to board for a few years. If 
busine§s goes on and prospers as it has done, we can 
have another house as soon as we choose, Indeed, 
we might have it now, but I rather thiuk it better tb 
put this money out for the\present. I have moans 
for all my present business ‘and there is mo use in 
having it idle.” 

“ Aud has your purchaser paid you ?” 

“Yes; here is certified cheque for the whole 
‘eum. I would not let any stand on mortgage, as I 
thought I could do bétter with ‘it.” 

** Aud what do you propose.doing with it?’’ 

“That's just what I called tosee you about, if I 
am not troubling you too much.” 

“Go on,” snid Mr. Hardman, a gratified smile 


‘| stealing across his fine, noble face, 


“ Well, I called toask if you would not advise me 

as to the best manner of investing it. I am a ,gool 
enough mechanic, andT find I can make some. money, 

yes, and save it too; ‘but I am too busy with my 
work to know much about money matters, except.as 
far as my own business goes. Now, -will you olllige 
Mary aud me by putting this out in such a manner as 
you think best? Put ‘it out just as you wodld for 
yourself. Will you do that muth ‘for me ”” 

“To be'sure I will, if you are willing to trust to 
my judgment. But why don’t you leavesome of it 
on bond ead mortgage ’” 





greet with great cordiality, 


“ Ob, there istoo: much trouble about titles, and I 


a@itera few ‘very commonplace remarks, they we | 


Towanrnvs the close of the year, Mr. Hardman-was. feel 


may get into a lawsuit before I know it. No, put it 

where I can realize at amy time, if I see fit ;’’ and ho 

handed Mr, Hardman the certified cheque. 

Mr. Hardman wrote sreesipt for the money, with 

a guarantee of five per gent. interest until invested, 

gions Beoecn put in-his pocketand took his leave, 

ile of int ° 

Hardman followed bim with his eyes until the 

d upon him, then scanning the cheque 


close 
dressed neatly and tastefally, but without any attempt | fet an instant he put it in his bank-book for deposit, 


and resumed his writing. 
On the evening of that day, or rather late in tho 
| wtternoon, as Mr. Benson was 
‘hesaw-on the corner of 


gould not 
‘His attention was then more particularly attracted 
to her, and Gvawing forth a two-shilling piece, bo 


"ner canes dt tienntckownn Sad, “rs 


, and her whole appearguce was very 
far above the occupation in which she was fousd. 
ore ne cogs was red, she drew her hood 
quickly not 80 ‘bat that Mr. Benson 
could perceive a : come to her face, aud 


hastily stepping up, ‘at the same time ten- 
sone ha Rar rowpc dior 
war as if you ought to be dsing that. 
a 

‘ae sears gathered in her eyes as she received tho 
coin ; #tedithily glancing around, tosee if the move- 
mest was Observed by any one, and drawing her 
hood still closer down, so as almost to hide her face 


“ J thank you very kindly, @ie,” an@ made move- 
“aieuneommnition, isnocrime. D 

J no . Don’t 
be ashamed of it. Th eieseweeine Ttncw.” 
“You know! Heaven bless you then, you can 
for me, for I am poor enough, Heaven 


She said this so earnestly, raising her face to Mr. 
Benson’s with such a look of deep sorrow and suffer, 
ing. he felt his eyes grow moist ; andas the woman- 
in raisingy her/hewd sto address him, affortied an op- 
portunity‘of éeding her features, he observed that 
she was pale, and-_her face was pinched up, as if by 
want and sufferipg, though she had evidentiy been 
oleae beautifal. sia (as 

* Where do you live ave. you any family ? 
How came, you tebe picking coal inthe street? You 
must be ly off indeed. You have a home?” 

“*T am doing this to keep my chilaren from 
freezing.” 

“Good Heavens,” exclaimed Mr. Bengon, “‘chil- 
dren, and freezing! Where do you-live? ‘I will 
go home with you. Come, shew mothe way.”’ 

“Ns you say; sit, T feel that my poverty is no 
erime,‘and for my children’s ‘sake t will ‘have no 
false prite. You shall.go home, if you please, with 
mo,” and she attered that ‘word with suth’a mélan- 
uboly expression, Mr. Benson was {fairly startled, 

They walked on iv -silence for a few moments, 
jeandat ledgthhke said : 

“ Huvegou a besbind tiving? Oh, I beg your 
} pardon ; ‘of course you Lave not, or you would: not bo 
}suftering eo.” 

**T have a husband—Heaven belphim, for I:am 
afraid man cannot—I fear he is;gone past all 


” 
** Why; is he sick ?’’... 
| “Worse than sick, sir. But youcan seo for your- 
self, here we are;” and she stopped in front of 
7 ang ot story tenement house in Chefry Street. 
t. Benson looked at the house with something 
of surprise. 


She desvended into back basement, followed by 
her wontering companion, 

| Asie descendedithe steps, slippery with dirt, and 
4 enterédthe'foul Gen, for‘it could be dalled nothing 
else, ho wondered if it was possible for-tiwman beings 
4 to divetin such» 

| it twas soderk at figst he could not distinguish any- 
thing, for the apartinent was lighted ouly by ono 
email window, aad that soeovered with ditt, it al- 
most-excinded every ray of light. 

Qlosing his eyes'for ® moment, iniopder ‘to be bet- 
ter enabled to see, ashe opened them he perceived 4 
.mass.of something in the farther corner. 

‘It was his companion kneeling on she floor, by the 
side of a pallet of straw, over which was'spread s 
-ragged counterpane, and on it were lying two child- 
ren, the objects of the fond mother’s care. 

Save this, there was not one single article of far- 
niture ia the. room—uot the seuiblance of a chair or 
table ; nothing but that straw and thoge rags—aud 
‘this was home! 
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Mr. Benson was 80 thatfor 4 few mo- 
meuts he cotld mot speak ; but having now recovered 
sight enough to distinguish opjeots im the dreary 
apartment, he gazed around ta stupefied amazement, 

But save those rags and the kneeling mother, no- 
thing met his eyes. 

Turning to her; he was abont to when a mo-+ 
tion among the rags, preceded bya faint cry of a child 
in distregs,. sippped m, and,a feeble voice said— 

“Ob, mother, is that you? I am go told and 
hungry. Little Nelly is asleep. Yet, poortiting, she 
cried with the cold after you were gone for 6ver so 
long. 

gm 80 hangry-and sv cold. 

Mr. Benson could not stand this, for the thought of 
his darling at home, his petted, idoliedd \Nelly—for 
he had « Nelly t0o—wasteo much for him; aid lean- 
ing his head against the bare, damp wall, he gave way 
to tears which henonred manhood, 

“To thename of Heaven, madam,” hesaid, when 
he found tore to apeak, ‘why are you here? Do you 
really live here?’ and he gazed again around the 
cheerless, desolate-apartment, with its sunken floor, 
the empty fire-place, everywhere the most abject 

verty met nis eye, and the convietion of the suffer- 
og endured by those who called it heme, chilled him 
lo the very heart. ; 

Atthe sound of his ‘voice, the child who had ad- 
dressed its mother rose up from the rags which 
served the double purpose of bed ani covering, and 
staring at him with s look half of terror, half of hope, 
threw her arms atound her mother’s tieck, while 
scalding tears wére rained upon her shrutiken 
shoulders. 

The nother arose, the child still clinging to her 
neck, and Mr. Benson saw that it was indeed the per- 
sunifieation of poverty aud suffering. 

Its clothes, if imdeed the rags which eovered her 
could deserve that name,scarce sufficed to cover half 
its skinny body. 

The lips were blue with cold, and her little:teeth 
chattered, as the cold, damp air strack to her uupro+ 
tected person. 

Her eyes, deep set in their bony sockets, glaned 
with the flereeness of hunger and suffering, and her 
‘ittle thin, pinched face, told a whole volume of bard 
ships and privations. 

“Here, I can’t stand this;’’ and he emptied hip 
pockets of all the change he hed; “bay some food, 
and something tokeep these little ones from starying 
ot freezing. Gog Poor things—poor things— 
Bos help them! You say ‘you have a hts 


©Yos, Heaven help him, sir; but he is a misera, 
ble, debased drankard, Por m@uny momths he has 
been our riiv, bot he é: my husband,” anf she 
buried her face and her tears on the shoalderiof the 
child wko still clung to her, as if assused of comfort 
and protection in ber mother’s arme, 

“What is he? Where ishe? Whe fs he?” 
asked nervously. 

** My name is Scott, sir; my husbandis a 
by trade, and if he only would keep sober, he isa 
good workman. 

ef fter—soamlI, Whereishe? I want to 
see him, ‘The infamous scoundrel,to see his wife and 
children in this condition, when he can earn bo good 
sliving! Where is he, I say?” heasked; almost 
be tor he was completely carried away by his 

eclings. 

“Tam sarél donot know. Sometimes we ‘do nat 
seo him for a week at a time, and neter ‘when he is 
sober.” 

“ Where can I find him ?” 

** Heaven only knows, sir. He lives everywhere 
but with us, Perhaps he is in some of these pablic- 
chouses;neat by. Shall IL go for him?” 

No; go buy some food and fael. I can’t stayany 
lovger mow. I will call to-morrow morning ne I gp 
dowa town; but if he comes in, be sure to keep him. 
I will be certain.to see you in the morning. Heaven 
bless you, good woman; you have served to give me 
®@ good, lesson to-day, and I won’t forget it soon. 
There, never mind any thanks,” he said, sesing that 
the mother was about to pour out the gratitade which 
was overflowing her heart, “I don’t want any; get 
something for yourself and the children, and be sure if 
he ¢omes into tim. I will be here in the'morn- 
ing," ‘eid without waiting for any reply, ‘he left ‘the 
place. 








ded between his Nelly a home and the Nelly he hai 
just left; he jostled a gentleman whom he was passing 
and who, on his turning -around, ‘he recognized at 
“once, 

It wasiMr. Arnold, 

“Oh, Mr. Arnold, I am so.glad.to meet you,” he 
*eid, slackening his pace.to.suit that of the geutleman 

» aad not very much to his satisfaction, for 

Mr. one Gressed in the top of the fashion, 
while had yet his working clothes on. 


he, 


}-and the carriage 


As he was horsving homewaréds, his thoughts divi-. 





However, remembering that Beason was, in some 
degree, a protézé of Mr. Hardman, he forced himself 
into something like cordiality, and resurned his salu- 
tation with apparent warmth. 

‘*Tam.so glad to see you,” he repeated. ‘ You 
are just the man I want—I want some help,” and as 
Mr, Arnold turned with a very broad stare at these 
words, Benson langhed outright. “Not for myself, 
I promise you—not for me,” and he laughed again at 
the mistake. “I have just left a scene of povert 
desolation, and misery, such as I never witnessed. 
declaré I could not sleep to-night if I did wot think 
could do something for them; and without waiting 
for any questions he detailed bricily, aad in his own 
blunt, straight-forward manaer, the meeting with 
Mrs, Scott—the visit to her home, and what he saw 
there 

Mr. Arnold listened with apparent attention anfi 
interest, and when he had concluded, sajd in re- 


ply: 

* Why, totell the fruth, Mr. Benson, business is 
very dull just now, and we aré overrun at the house 
and office with these kind of things. There are so 
many impostors, you know.” 

“Oh, 1 will give my word there is ‘too much trath 
here, Mr, Arnold,” he said, warmly. “ Such-snffering 
I never saw before, and never want to witness again. 
Come, I must have something—I can’t let you off ens 
ee Only go with me im the morning to sae 
them. 


“Ohno; I don’t care for that; I will-take-your 
word for it. Iwill give something if you insist upon 
it, but xpow my word [ am aftaid you have let your 
fecliugs ran away with your jadgmeat.” 

**Go andises for yourself,’ said Mr. Benson, with 
warm-hearted enthasiasm—‘“‘ go andsee for yourself, 
and you won’t say that.” 

“Dio, your word is enough,’’ and Mr, Arnold handed 
the munificent donation of a shilling. 


Benson’s first impulse was to tender it again to.the | 


donor, but decency forbade that, and he pocketed tlie 
coin, but made no more.allusions te the poor suffering 
family ; he could. not to such a man, for he knew that 
he was & rous and prospering merchant, but, he 


} progpe 
félt that he had.very Tittle heart, and from that hour 
pr all respect for hit. 


ey partéd, atfd Beétison hastened on‘to his home, 
anxious to unburden ‘his breast to'one who he knew 
would not only sympathize with, but gladly co-operate 


‘with him in relieving the terrible @estitution he bad | 


just witnossed. 
(To be continued.) 


EXILED FROM HOME 
eR 


CHAPTER XLIx. 


Tax festivities at Daunholm Castle were not pro- 
longed until a late*hour. 

The masic was perfect, the dancing in the moon- 
lit ruins ‘romantic and delightfol; supper was 
served before midnight, ani by one o’clock-the car- 
riages wére announced and the guests took their de- 

charmed with their entertainment. 

Lora Darlewood acco d Miss Norreys to: 
detriage, in Which Mrs. ight, Miss Bngor an 
Col, Warburton Were to'return to Beechmont with 


There was no nity for lover-like speeches, 
although the marquis felt like iadelgies rin them. 

Col. Warbarton was waiting to follow his hostess 
into the vehicle, the remaining earri were dlose 
behind,.and Lord Darkwood contented himself with 
pressing the hand of ‘the Mast India hdiress, and 
whispering the word ““to-nrorrow,” as ‘heassisted 
her into her place. 

Col. Warburton followed, the @oor was closed, 
rolted away. 

The re aed a in 
Gastle steps ‘nntil'the carriages 
then he entered the house. 

‘To-morrow !’’ he.repeated to himself. ‘‘To- 
morrow ! I shall see her then, and urge her to allow 


me to proclaim our e nt. 
that that morrow was fated 


Ah, he Tittle knew 
to bring forth! 

Pietro waited’tipon him, as usual, at his toilet, 
but he was too occupied in his own hopes and 
schemes to note that the Maltese was strangely 


self-absorbed. 

*€ Pietro,” he exclaimed, arousing himself from 
his dbstraction, when his valet was about to depart, 
**T have something to tell yon. You know that | 
have long been desirous of making a good marriage. 
Tamabout to realise my desires. I am in leve 
with Miss Norreys, and I have asked her to be my 
wife. She has half consented. She to. con- 
meo-4 my proposal.and let me know her answer next 
week. 

“ You could n0t make ‘a better match, signore,” 


. 


dréss, upon the 


q read’success in yotr face, Aga. 


| her in 


all departed, ; 


said the valet. “She has ‘beauty, wealth and 
family. . Beechmont will make a handsome addi- 
tion to the Darkwood manor. The lady has a 
econ: in the Three-per-Cents besides, have 

“I see you comprehend the value of my intended 
connection,” sai.the marquis, coinplacently. “ [ 
shall urge a speedy marriage. Amd, Pietro, you had 
better get that euperfuons dirt out of the dungeon 
below,” headded, ina lower tone. “ Get the : 
geons into presentable shape before my marriage, 
im ease) Migs No , Or amy one else, should desire 
oo onplane thes the keys watil the task is 

one. 

“‘T shall hgwe.to watch my opportunities, vignore. 

Upon a night ‘like this I ean do nothing. I Jike tho 
dark for sach work, wot moonlight,” 
_ ‘Then the'first dark night that comes must be 
improved, Your reward shall be ample, Pietro. 
We will consider its amount when you bring back 
the keys with the statement that your ‘work is ¢om- 
pleted.” 

He dismissed his servant by a gesture. 

Pietro went out with an odd gleam in his eyes, 
‘anda very curious expression upon his lank, swarthy 
visage. 

“A clever dog!’ muttered the marqnia. “And 
perfectly devoted to me—and to my money. He 
knows that he’s in clover. He'd do anything for 
money, the rascal ! Now to dream of Sicily and to- 
morrow.” 


The next morning, at a late hour, Miss Norreys 
sat in her boudoir. 
Pak was nearly noon and she had but just break- 


She ‘was.attired in @ morning costume of mingled 
silk and:camel’s-hair material in cameo shades, and 


) was about to take a walk in the park, 


It was evident that she had not slept well during 
the previous night. 

Her lovely olive. face was paler even than usual, 
something of the carmine was missing from her lips, 
and there were bistre shadows under her velvety 
brown eyes. 

She was about to rise when her Hindoo attendant 
entered. 

** Missy,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ Aga is come.” 
A sudden flush of animation lighted up the lady’s 


‘¢Sendshim to me,” she commanded. 

A moment later Aga was ushered into her pre- 
sence. 

He bowed low before her after the Eastern fashion, 
rand awaited her questioning. 

“ Well?'*gaid Miss Norreys, impatiently. ‘I can 
ou went to York- 
‘shire—you found the house—you ‘questioned ‘tho 
woman?’’ 
“Yes, missy,” replied the Hindoo, rapidly telling 
what anatiner he had enteréd the house at 
Lonemoor and ingratiated himself én the favour of 
Mrs,, Quillet. “And I got the address of Miss 
G , 48 you bade me,” 

& is in, China?”’ 

**No, missy, in London, at No. 80, Northumher- 
land Terrace, Queen Sireet, Notting Hill, re- 
plied ‘the Hindoo, circumstantially, referring to 
the catl of adress which Mrs. Quillét had given 

m. 

‘*In London !”’ repeated Miss Norreys. “Then I 
know that'the girl went:to her. Myimstinctdid not 
deodive me. The name, y” 

‘‘ Miss Granger ied a curate, the zeverend 
Thomas Myner, missy.” 

Miss Norreys started violently. 

‘*'Myner !’’ she echoed. 

Aga repeated the-name, 

Miss Norreys put her hand to her heart. 

“‘Myner!”’ she said to herself. “Why, that is 
the name of the - Georgina’s governess ! ‘That 
“Miss Myner’s face 4& viridl impression ‘upon me. 
lam strangely ‘interested in her. ‘Can it be-——? 
Impossible!” 

Yetthe bare suspicion that the Miss Myner at 
Dunholm Castle might be in some way connected 
with the family of the Rev. Th Myner, :cansed 
her-a great secret agitation. 

“TI must.go to London by the:very firat train,’’ 
shesaid. “ No, I have guests—I cannot leave them. 
Whom can I send?” - 

She thought of Lord Chilton. He was Gwen’s 
] 


over. 

Why not send him? The misvion would’be safe 
in his hands. 

He would be cautions, secret, and not easily 
baffled 


She heard Aga’s story and disniissed him. 

She was about to send aimessenger for LiordWhile 
ton, when a servant entered, bringing anote upon a 
salver. 

The note was from the young viscount, begging a 
private audience. 

“Naya,” said Mise Norreys, “ Lord Chilton waits 











in the hall below. Tell him that I will see him here,” 
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Naya disappeared and almost immediately re- 
turned, ushering Lord Chilton into the boudoir. 
Then she again vanished. 

Miss Norreys welcomed her visitor with unusual 
warmth, but she did not tell him that she had been 
about to send for him. 

There was a change in his looks that struck her 
at the first glance. 

The melancholy that had characterised him 
since her earliest acquaintance with him had dis- 


appeared. 
joyous light shone in his blueeyes. He looked 


younger, brighter, happier, than she had ever known 
him. ; 

‘* What has happened?” she asked, ‘‘ Have you 
received good news, Lord Chilton ?’’ 

“The best of news, Miss Norreys,” he answered, 
emphatically. ‘‘I have made you the confidante of 
“y sorrows ; now sympathise with me in my joys! 


The lady’s face grew suddenly white. 

“You have heard of, or from Miss Winter ?” she 
exclaimed. 

Lord Chilton did not notice her agitation. 

‘Better than that, my dear friend!’’ he cried. “1 
have seen her!” 

‘* You—have—seen—her ?” 

“Yes, I saw her last night at Dunholm Castle. 
She was in the garden. I was with her during the 
hour or two you missed me. I have found my little 
Suey Miss Norreys. You have seen her—you know 

er!’ 

“TP” said the heiress, speaking with a painful 
effort. ‘Is she a servant there? I never saw a 
Miss Winter——”’ 

“No,” said the young viscount, all gladness, his 
face fairly radiant. ‘‘ You did not know heras Miss 
Winter—you knew her as the governess of the Lady 
Georgina. She is Miss Myner!” 

Miss Norreys started back, gave a strange, 
gasping utterance, and fell to the floor in a swoon! 


CHAPTER IL 


Lorp CuILTon sprang forward, gathered up the 
limp figure of his unconscious hostess in his arms, 
and laid it upon the sofa. 

Scarcely had this movement been accomplished 
and he had turned his eyes in quest of the bell-pull, 
when the door of the inner-room flew open, and the 
Hindoo woman rushed into the boudoir. 

She had heard the fall of her mistress, and had 
instinctively comprehended its meaning. 

She ran to the sofa, with a half-articulate cry 
upon her lips. Miss Norreys’ head was thrown 
back upon the pillow, her olive face strangely pallid, 
her eyes closed. 

Naya put her hand above the lady’s heart, It 
seemed to have stopped beating. 

“Go!” said the Hindoo woman, fiercely, without 
turning her head towards Lord Chilton. “She has 
had somo great shock. You have killed her! Go! 
Leave her to me!” 

The young viscount went without a word, but he 
went no farther than the hall without, Here, anxious 
and perplexed, he walked toand fro, waiting for the 
recovery of his hostess, 

Her sudden illness seemed inexplicable. 

He had been telling her about Gwen. He had 
just declared to her that he had found his betrothed 
in the person of Miss Myner, the young governess of 
the Lady Georgina Charteris. What was there in 
that statement to send his proud, self-contained 
hostess into a swoon like death? 

“ Nothing—nothing whatever!” he assured him- 
self. ‘Miss Norreys is fatigued. The night before 
last was her own ball; yesterday we visited Dun- 
holm Castle and danced till one o'clock this morning, 
and she is worn out. I have noticed for a day or 
two a singular nervousness and excitement about 
her. My statement about Gwen had nothing in it to 
affect her in any way.” 

Yet he was singularly uneasy, and continued to 
walk back and forth, a troubled expression replacing 
the recent gladness of his countenance. 

The minutes passed, still Naya did not call him, 
and stiil no messenger was sent for a physician, He 
had waited nearly half an hour when the door of the 
boudoir opened, and Naya’s black head, wound about 
with a gay Madras kerchief, was thrust out into the 
hall, and Naya’s small black eyes searched in one 
swift, restless glance for the young gentleman. She 
saw him and beckoned to him with a nod of her 
turbaned head. 

He approached her rapidly. 

“ You can come in, my lord,” said the Hindoo 
woman, not over graciously, evidently regsrding 
him as the cause of her mistress’s illness “‘ Sut 





you must be careful not to excite my lady again.” 

She opened the door, and the young viscount re- 
entered the boudoir. 

Miss Norreys was seated in a lounging-chair She 
looked as though a great storm of agitation had 
passed over her: 

Its traces were visible in the ashen face, the white 
lips, the sombre, stormy eyes. She tried to smile 
when Lord Chilton entered, but the attempt wasa 
pitiful failure. 

He approached her, distressed and anxious, 

“You look very ill, Miss Norreys,” he exclaimed. 
“ Do you not wish a medical man to be sent for ?” 

“Tam quite well,” answered the lady. “Iam 
not used to faint, my lord, but, in truth, I have been 
over-excited. Pray be seated.” 

He resumed his seat, his fair face full of concern 
for her. 

“You were speaking of your discovery of Miss 
Winter,” said Miss Norreys, quite oblivious of her- 
self and her recent singular attack. “ Tell me more 
about it. I am greatly interested in your love-affair, 
Lord. Chilton, much more interested than you can 
possibly think.” 

“You are very kind,” returned the young vis- 
count, “Dut I cannot obtrude my personal affairs 
upon you in a time like this, Miss Norreys. Let me 
go away now, and return when you are quite re- 
covered.” 

“No, tell me all now,” said the lady, steadily, 
while the pained lines about her sweet mouth 
deepened. “I can bear it—I mean thatI am im- 
patient to hear your story, Lord Chilton.” 

“Tt may divert your mind from your own weak- 
ness,” said the viscount, at a loss to account for her 
persistency upon any other ground. “Since you 
insist upon it, I will tell you the sequel to the little 
story I told you in the garden the other day. Then 
T mourned for my lost little Gwen. Now I rejoice 
because I have found her!” 

“Tt is strange—very strange!” murmured Miss 
Norreys, shrinking back into the shadow. ‘ You 
found Miss Winter at Dunholm Oastle last night in 
the person of Miss Myner, the Lady Georgina’s 
governess? That was what you said?” 

“ Yes,” assented the viscount, wondering that she 
should remember every word of the statement he had 
made to her almost in the moment she had fainted. 
“ Miss Myner is Gwendoline Winter.” 

Miss Norreys put one small, tremulous hand over 
her eyes. 

“She was in my house for days,” she said, as to 
herself, “ she was under my care, and I never knew 
nor suspected her identity !” 

“No, how could you?” questioned the viscount, 
in surprise. ‘“ You never knew heras Miss Winter! 
And at the timeshe was here you had never even 
heard my story.” 

“T never knew—I never suspected !” said Miss 
Norreys, a low wail in her voice. ‘“ And yet there 
was something in the beautiful, frank face that 
touched my inmost soul! There was something in 
the fearless glance of her sweet eyes that made me 
love her as I have never loved any human being— 
save one! JfI had only known!” ; 

Lord Chilton was bewildered. Had Miss Norreys’ 
sudden attack affected her brain ? 

“ My dear friend,” he said, gently, “ you seem to 
reproach yourself. Yow could you have known or 
suspected that Miss Myner was another person of 
whom you had never heard? You never had heard 
of Miss Winter until I told you of her?” 

“Never. I had never heard her name, nor. sus- 
pected her existence.” 

There was still that strange faint wail in her voice 
that had before perplexed him. 

“ How does it happen that Miss Winter is livirg 
at Dunholm Castle—at Dunholm Castle, of all places 
in the world!—and under a false name ?” asked Miss 
Norreys, after a brief silence. 

“She was driven away from Lonemoor, where she 
had no right, by the two old family servants who 
have protected her all her life,” replied Gwen's 
lover. “In her great strait, she turned to her only 
friend, the governess, who had been all the mother 
she had ever known. This governess, Miss Granger, 
had married a poor curate, who has established a 
boys’ school at Notting Hill. These people, Mr. and 
Mrs. Myner, welcomed her with affection. I shall 
never forget their goodness to her,” added Lord 
Chilton, in parenthesis. ‘Their school is unprofit- 
able, Gwen tells me. Fortunately, I have a vacant 
living at my disposal, the incumbent, a very old 
man, having recently died. I shall present this 
living to Mr.” ~aer, Heaven bless him!” 





“ And these Myners adopted Gwen as their own ?” 

“Yes, after ‘a fashion.. They gave her their own 
name, the better to screen her from insult:and from 
Orkney’s pursuit. The friendless Miss’ Winter 
would never have obtained a situation as governess, 
but Miss Myner, the supposed relative of the Re- 
verend Thomas Myner, who is of good family, had 
no difficulty in establishing herself in a good posi- 
tion. Lord Dardwood advertised for a governess, 
and she, thanks to her good friends, obtained the 
situation !” ; \ 

“ What fate ever brought her to Dunholm Castle ?” 
said Miss Norreys to herself. ‘I cannot understand 
it !” 

“here has beena Providence,in our reunion,” 
said Lord Ohilton. “I had searched for her every- 
where in vain, yet when I came to Beechmont on a 
visit, I found her. You know her, Miss Norreys. 
You know her beauty, her goodness, her sweetness. 
I cannot leave her longer at Dunholm Castle, as com- 
panion to that vulgar Lady Georgina. I am impa- 
tient to take Gwen under my own protection. Iam 
anxious to push forward our marriage. I would 
procure a special license and urge Gwen to marry 
me this very day, but for the marriage-settlements.” 

“ But she has no property.” 

“True, If she had a father to look after her in- 
terests I would probably be required to settle an 
annual income, a separate property, upon her. As 
she has no one to consider these things for her, I 
must do so. The custom is an excellent one, Miss 
Norreys, and I fully approve it. And it is my wish 
to consider Gwen’s own best interests, as a father 
might have done for her. I shall write to my 
lawyer to-day and bid him prepare the settlements.” 

The lady’s eyes flooded with tears. 

“ You havea chivalrous soul, Lord Chilton!” she 
exclaimed, 

He coloured. 

“T desire to remove Gwen from her present duties 
at once,” he exclaimed. “She will return to the 
Myners, to remain until after our marriage——” 

“Let her come to me,” cried Miss Norreys. “ My 
house and my heart are open to her. Let her come 
to me!” 

Lord Chilton thanked her warmly, replying : 

“That is what I most wished—that you would 
take charge of Gwen until after our marriage. You 
are very kind, and I am very grateful,” 

“T will go with you to Dunholm Castle, and we 
will bring her away with us,” said Miss Norreys. 
“Her place is here. She must not be left at the 
castle another night. Does Lord Darkwood suspect 
her true history ?” 

“Impossible! How could he suspect a secret that 
has been so carefully guarded ?” 

Miss Norreys’ head drooped back upon the 
cushions of her chair, and Lord Chilton was struck 
with her haggard looks and the brooding trouble in 
her sombre eyes. 

“Lord Chilton,” she said, after a pause, “ have 
you well considered this matter ?—this entanglement 
of yours? You are noble, rich, with aristocratic con- 
nections. This girl you love is poor, friendless; she 
was educated by two poor servants out of charity or 
pity; she is ill-born; her mother sleeps. in a dis- 
honoured grave. She is no match for you. Reflect 
well before you commit an act which you are likely 
to regret throughout your whole after life.” 

“This from you!” said Lord Chilton, .reproach- 
fully—“ from you, who have known Gwen!,.. In her- 
self, she is noble, the peer of any ‘lady in the land. 
No one looking in her face would usk her pedigree. 
She is an angel, Miss Norreys——” 

“TJ believe it; but her birth? “Her social rank? 
Any scullion in your Kitchen might sneer at her 
origin !” 

“She is of good blood—I know it. Any one 
looking at her must be convinced not only that gentle 
blood flows in her veins, but that she comes of an 
honourable race!” cried Lord Chilton. “Every in- 
stinct of her soul is noble. Such as she do not come 
from bad stock. AndI mean to prove the truth of 
my belief! I mean to proye her of good blood, 
Miss Norreys, if it be possible to trace back the 
history of that poor wanderer who perished so miser- 
ably on the Lone Moor in Yorkshire seventeen years 
ago!” 

A look of wild alarm shone on thie lady’s face. 

“ No—no! Let the dead rest!” she cried. | “ Be- 
lieve me, Lord Chilton, it is better to let the mystery 
of this girl’s parentage lie in its present obscurity. 
She is not a fitting wife for you! Find a more 
suitable bride, and leave this girl, Lord Ohilton. I 
am older than you, and I'know that nothing but 
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calamity and misery can spring from such alliance?” 

“T refuse to believe it. I had not expected such 
wordly counsel from you, Miss Norreys.” 

The lady did not answer, but the viscount saw her 
wring her hands silently, in a dumb and terrible 
anguish that frightened him. 

Then suddenly the forced outer calmness of the 
lady gave way, as a dam yields to the overpowering 
rush of the swollen, frenzied stream, and she cried 
out, in a passionate voice : 

(To be Continued.) 





MERELY AN EPISODE. 


TuEY were two v different creatures to begin 
with, and they were in very different moods at the 
present moment. 

Cicely was in a good enough humour, and leaned 
back in the most comfortable chair in the room en- 
joying her marrons glace to the utmost, and looking 
the yery picture of beautiful content, though a 
trifle surprised withal, 

Cicely always was in a good humour, satisfied 
with herself, her pretty face, her belongings, and 
only desirous of being let alone. She really could 
not see why Prue should be in such a rage. 

But to Prue—poor, brown, honest, hot-tempered 
little Prue—the matter ap differently. Her 
eyes sparkled indignantly, her cheeks were uncom- 
fortably red, her small fists clenched themselves, 
and she walked to and fro. 

“« Cicely !” she exclaimed, “ Cicely, you—you are 
a—cold-hearted, selfish—animal. 

Cicely took another marrons glace, and sent her 
white teeth into it with a gently speculative air. 

“Youare arude little thing,” she said, sweetly. 
“ And nothing but your youth makes your temper 
excusable. And, as to my being selfish, I am sure I 
don’t seewhy. A person——” 

“A person !’’ cried Prue. Yes, I daresay, and it 
is always the first person with you. You never stop 
to think of the second person or the third. Iam ont 
of all patience. You white, cold, even-tempered 


Cicely took her turn at interruption here, smiling 
one a her cherubic smiles, and showing her loveliest 
cimple. 

“ To be sure I can’t tell you that,” she said. 

“No,” returned Prue, “ to be sure you can’t.” 

But she had not taken bs Fs pm rs on her own ac- 
count, and seeing that she did not intend to, Cicely 
gave her a glance of inspection, and then spoke 
again. 

“ How is it you never quarrel for yourself,’’ she put 
it to her. ‘You never do, and you are always 
squabbling for other people—Dick or somebody.” 

“Oh,” answered Prue, shortly, “I can stand it. 
I don’t care about myself,” 

Cicely gave her another quiet look. 

* But you do care about Dick?” she suggested. 

Prue's reply was straightforward enough, though 
she winced slightly. 

‘‘T should be ashamed of myself if I didn’t,’”” she 
said. * Dick is worth loving, and always was. 
was truer to him than you were when we were-chil- 
dren, though he did love you best, and make 
himself your slave and bear everything from you.” 

Cicely indulged in another cherubic smile, and 
another marrons glace and sighed prettily. 

** Poor Dick!” she condescended. 

“Poor Dick !’’ Prue echoed. ‘* Poor Dick indeed! 
It is all very well to look gentle and say ‘ Poor 
Dick.’ But thatis your way. And to think how he 
loves and’ Wrusts you, and how happy you might 
make him. Oh, how happy I would make people if 
I were as pretty as you are.” 

Cicely craned her round, white throat to get a 
glimpse of the pier-glass, and then she shook her 

ead A . 

“ No you wouldn’t,” she answered, ‘ You couldn't 
do it unless you were wu Turk,” 

But Prue did not laugh at the perfect good faith 
with which this gnileless observation was made. She 
only shrugged her shoulders fiercely. 

“Pah!” she said, and took another quick turn 
across the room. 

When she neared Cicely again she wheeled about 
and confronted her. 

‘* When is Dick coming ?”’ she asked. 

“I don’t know,” was the answer. “How should 
; - ~ said he would leave Calcutta on the first, I 

ink, 

“You ‘think’” echoed ‘Prue. | “And the poor 
feliow thinks he is coming home to marry you.” 

Cicely made a nervous little move. 

“Oh, don’t she said, looking half-frightened. ‘I 
don’t like to—to bring it so near.” ~ 

Prue adyanced one step. 

“* Cizely,” she said, solemnly, “ you don’t mean to 
tell me that you care for the other one ?” 





pen 4 b desperate, but she certainly did 
not look like a young person who felt convicted of 
caring for “another one.” She only appeared 
frightened and restless, and as if she was very 
anxious to be let alone. 

**T wish you wouldn’t beso uncomfortable!’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘I wish you would let Dick and Jack 
Ingoldsby take care of themselves. I am sure they 
are equal tothe task. I think there never was a 
poor girl so worried as Iam, between youall. You 
scolding, and Dick writing, and Jack raving. Wat 
am Itodo? I cannot be rude to people, and if I 
am polite they will—well, you see how it is with 
Jack Ingoldsby. He will not let me alone, and he 
says I can save his soul or ruin it. then there 
is Dick, writing that his future is in my hands! 
And if I save Jack’s soul what am I to do with 
Dick’s ; and if I save Dick’s what is to become of 
Jack Ingoldsby. And as to you, instead of helping 
me, you are worse than Jack and Dick put together. 
Why cannot you be comfortable ?” 

Prue regarded her with a cold sternness which was 
undoub most trying. She entirely ignored her 


pleadings. 

“It is a nice thing to hear you talking of ‘ Jack,’ ” 
she remarked, ‘‘I did not know you had got to 
that point,” 

‘* How can I help it?” faltered Cicely. 

** You cannot help it,” answered Prue, succinctly. 
** You have not soul enough!” 

‘* Well, then,’’ said Cicely, “‘ why don’t you leave 
me alone?” 

She was not at all amazed at the remark. It did 
not trouble her to hear that she had no soul. She 
never asked herself disagreeable questions about 
her own soul, or other people’s. 

But Prue’s next speech did disturb her to some 
extent. 

**T will leave you alone,’”’ she said, ‘‘ and then, 
when Dick comes, and finds you entangled with this 
Ingoldsby man, youcan manage the matter yourself. 
—- shall like to see what you will make of 
i ” 

ae she walked deliberately out of the room. 

* Prue!” 

m Cicely called after her, but she would not come 
ack. 

Finding herself fairly deserted, Cicely made the 
best of the matter. 

She was far from feeling at ease, but she settled 
herself more comfortably in her chair, and turned 
pensively to her bon-bons. 

Certainly her prospects presented rather a trying 





aspect, 

Bhe could scarcely remember the'time when she 
had not seemed to belong exclusively to Dick. She 
did not know how it had come about, but this was 
the exact state of affairs. 

When they had been children together, he had 
been her slave and adorer; he had borne with her 
tyrannies and caprices; he had obeyed her be- 
hests ; he had sacrificed himself to her continually. 
He had been fond of Prue, who was several years 
her junior, and he had praised her honesty and cou- 
rage; but it was Cicely he loved, and bowed down 
before. 

‘*T onght to care most for Prue,” he had said, 
when he was twelve years old, and he had said it 
ruefully, and with some indignation. ‘ She gives 
up to me, and she likes me. But I don’t care most 
for her. I care most for you; and it’s a shame'’’ 

‘‘T am prettier than Prue,” Cicely had said, 
calmly. ‘ People always care most for me.”’ 

And so they did. And when she was older the 
case was the same. 

Thelovely girl grew into a guileless- looking young 
woman, With a delicious pair of wide, clear eyes, 
anda cherubic face, as inuocent as a baby’s. The 
soft hair fell in little wayward rings on a brow, low 
and white, like a child’s. 

The girl's dimples were simply bewilderingly 
pretty. 

They showed themselves when she laughed, when 
she frowned, when she was surprised. 

She looked like an exquisite, full-grown edition of 
one of Raphael’s child-angels, but she waa, in fact, 
an empty delusion and a soulless snare. 

But Dick had not found this out, As Dick grew 
to manhood, his love grew also; and, somehow or 
other, Cicely found herself .engaged to him. 

He was handsome and clever, and he admired her 
so much, and was so ready to submit to her. So she 
let him persuade her to promise to marry him ; and, 
on the strength of this promise, he weut to Calcutta 
to make his fortune, because a fortune was necessary 
to Cicely’s happiness. 

He went to Calcutta, and worked early and late. 
He caught fevers, and lay at death’s door, on one or 
two occasions, but the thought of Cicely’s fair face, 
and lazy little smile, kept life in him, and helped 
we to battle against pain, and hazard, and diffi- 
culty. . 

He spent his scant salary on absurd, extravagant 
Presents, and sent them home to Cicely; and he 





wrote long letters, which Cicely found it difficult ta 
read even by instalments. 

He lived on her love, and clung to it with a passion 
and faith piteons to see. 

If Cicely’s letters were a little empty, and rather 
rambled from the point, he only thought how inno» 
cent and simple she was, and dreamed of the time 
when she would be wiser in love’s ways. 

As for Cicely herself, she was quite comfortable. 
Dick’s diffuseness tired her somewhat, but she 
managed to bear up under it by dint of perusing 
his frequent outpourings, a page ata time, and 
answering them in the same way. 

She liked the presents, which were all rare, pretty 
things to wear; and when she tried the articles on 
for the first time, she often felt quite affectionately 
moved toward the donor. 

Once, when she stood before the mirror, in an ex- 
quisite Indian muslin he had sent, she found herself 
so charming, that she raised her arm, and kissed the 
lace frill upon it. 

** Why did you do that?’”’ asked practical Prue, 
startled a little. 

** Oh, I don’t know exactly,’’ was the answer. “ It 
looks:so nice, and I like it so.” 

I thought it was for Dick,” said Prue, coolly. 

“ For Dick!” laughed Cicely, opening her 
eyes, 

But when next she wrote to Dick, finding herself 
at a loss for something to say; she recorded the in- 
cident very creditably. “‘ I liked the dress so much 
that I kissed it. Prue said the kiss was for you, 
and perhapsit was.’’ Which Dick believed most 
implicitly. 

He might not have believed itso wholly if he had 
known everything. 

She was too fond of admiration not to be gene- 
rous with her smiles. 

Men fell in love with her incontinently, and had 
their trouble for the pains, in the end. 

It was not love Cicely wanted; it was universal 
adoration. 

She did not care who gaveit her—old men, or 
young or middle-aged men who ought to have known 
better. 

It was the old story of the knight who “loved 
and rode away.” 

But it was Cicely whorode away. But though 
the name of her admirers was legion, she had never 
had one before who interested her as much as Jack 
Ingoldsby did. 

She had heard horrible discreditable stories of 
Jack Ingoldsby all her girlhood ; aud she had also 
heard all sorts of amazing repcrts of hia beauty, and 
wealth, and lavishness. 

He had wasted twoor three fortunes in riotous 
living; but that did not matter at all, because he 
had a few score more in the background. 

His father had threatened to disinherit him again 
and again. 

But who could resist the fascination of beautiful 
Jack Ingolusby. 

He had travelled all over the world, and dozens of 
beautiful creatures had died of broken hearts 
through his charms and his neglect. 

So nearing all this, Cicely had innocently conclu- 
ded, long before she met him, that he must be 
** nice.” 

Tho fact of the matter was, that Jack Ingoldsby 
Was not nearly so bad as he was painted. 

There was good enough in him to have retrieved 
him, if he nad met with a yood woman, with strength 
of character to make a struggle for him. 

He was not one of the weak, whuse amiability iz 
their snare. 

He was an unusually fine young fellow, who had 
been spoiled, and who had goue wrong. 

He met with Cicely. He encountered her at 
an evening party, aud was irrevocably bewitched. 

It he had taken a fancy to the moon, he would 
have immediately taken steps to obtain Possession 
of it. 

So, taking a fancy to Cicely, he attacked the for. 
tifications boldly. 

She had nothing on earth but her clear eyes, 
and her dimples; but such objections were 
puerile. 

He made love to Cicely ; he followed her here and 
there ; he called on her again and again: and each 
time he saw her he was more bewitched than ever. 
In the end, he threw himself at her feet, though this 
fact was discreetly kept secret from Prue. 

He concealed nothing. Cicely could save him. He 
would begin a new life for her sake. 

He really believed that the girl, was as angelic as 
she looked, and he trusted her as completely ag 
Dick did. 

He had heard nothing of Dick. Cicely was dis- 
creetly silent upon this point, also. 

When Jack Ingoldsby knelt at her side, with 
real tears in his me eyes, and implored her to 
forget his past, and vowed that he would have been 
willing to sacrifice all he owned for the inward 
knowledge that his life had been a pure one, and 
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that he was worthy of her, she looked at him witha 
sweet, troubled smile on her infantile mouth, and 
faltered out, ‘Oh, please, don’t! Itfrightens me! 
I know you will be good now. Please, don’t !"? And 
looked bewildering in her unsophisticated dis- 
tress. 

And but that Jack Ingoldeby was s fiery lover; 
she might never have gone ary further. ak 


rinth of small fibs, and damaging half-denials of 
poor Dick and his: claims. 

**T don’t know how I shall-get out oft,” ‘elie said” 
to herself, as she slipped homeward inthe 


n twilight. 
“oF paegene ll get out of it, though. Onealways | said, 


does; a ; but itiadroadfal.” 
Bat before the day closed tha plot-thickened. At 


dinner, a letter was handed to her, and when she all, 





But the time came wher histemp 
trayed her into divers little indiscretions. 

And so it was, that here was the end, now 
that Dick was coming: home, having imcon- 
veniently made the fortune through a marvelions 
stroke of good luck; and she was in the rather 
trying position of being afraidto faeo him. 

What would he say to Jack Ingoldsby; and’ what 
would Jack Ingoldsby say to him ? 

How conld she explain matters satisfactorily, if 
they each chanced to learn the whole truth. 

With Jack at a safe distance, she was quite eqnal 
to telling divers little lies to Dick ; or, with Dick 
away, she could have done the same in case of diffi- 
culty with Jack. 

Tt was just as well that Prue had left her to her- 
self. 

She had a little engagement, of which that sturdy 
young person would hardly have approved ; and she 
must keep it, though, under existing circumstances, 
it was somewhat hazardous. 

** He will be waiting,’’ she said; and he-is so im- 
patient. How fond men can be of people, ta be 
sure! And how fond he is of me, poor fellow !”’ 
with a self-satisfied smile. 

Of course Jack Ingoldsby was waiting. He stood 
in the golden autumn sun-glow, holding his horse’s 
bridle on his arm, and watéhing, impatiently 
enough. 

He was pale, and his knitted brows showed signs 
of restless anger. 

‘**T had to run away,” she said, seating herself on 
the trunk of a fallen tree, and shading her face with 
a white hand, ‘ Prue was so cross.” 

“Prue!’’ exclaimed Ingoldsby. “ What business 
is it of Miss Prue’s ?”’ 

Cicely shrugged her shoulders. 

“Oh, you don’t know Eer,’’ she answered, with 
much simplicity. ‘She is such a cross‘little thing 
when she pleases. And you know Iam under every- 
body’s thumb.” 

oe Ingoldsby regarded her just a shade discon- 
tented. 

“Cicely,” he broke forth at length, “is it because 
you are under Prue’s thumb, that you will insist on 
keeping-me in the background in this curious fashion. 
You are surely not afraid of a girl of seventeen— 
and I am beginning to feel more than half ashamed 
of myself. There are people enough who would say 
a gentleman should not stand in the position you 
have persuaded me to stand in. You have never 
said,’ Yes’ to me yet; but after all this you cannot 
mean to say ‘no.’ And though I am not exactly a 
man for a woman to be proud of, this is not fair to 
me; itis not, indeed, dear. And itis not fair to 
yourself, Cicely.” 

“Somebody has been saying something disagree- 
able to you,” she -beanvelen | plaintively. 

“Yes,” he answered, knitting his brow again. 
** Somebody has been saying something disagreeable 
to me, and I want to talk to you about it.’’ 

He took her hand, and bent forward, to look into 
her downcast face. 

“Gicely!’’ he cried, passionately, ‘I love you 
with my whole soul, and I heard, an hour ago, that 
you were playing me false.”’ 

Thoroughly frightened as she was, Cicely had nerve 
enough not to start. 

‘** Ah!” she murmured, “I knew it was something 
like that. Whenever anybody likes me, somebody 
else tells them I am playing them false.” 

“How many people have ‘liked you’ during 
your twenty-one years ?’’ asked Jack, with a tinge 
of bitterness. “A great many people, I am afraid, 
Cicely.” 

_ “Yes,” answered Cicely at once, patheti,. and in- 
jured. “A great many people, | am sorry to say. 
A great many.” 

The naivité of the speech almost disarmed him, 
How could he help adoring a creature like this? A 
creature with such a face, and such a voice, and such 
a soft, submissive air? 

He kissed her band with eager love, just as Dick 
had kissed it long ago. 

“T will believe anything yon tell me,” he whis- 
pered. “It is nottrue, is it—it is not, trae that 
there is some one else whe has a right to:you ? 

“TI don’t: know who can have told you sucha 
cruel thing,” protested Cicely, with tears in. ber 
eyes. 

“‘ Never mind who told me,” said Ingoldsby, fever- 
ishly, “ if itis not true.” 

‘* How—how could I be here, if it was?" she said: 

And then, having gone- this far, she was obliged 
to go farther, and was-led from one indiseretion-into 
another, until she was invoived m a perfect laby- 





pened gt a faint ory: 

* Oh, e,” she said, helplessly, “ Dick has 
reached London!” 

“ Has he?’’ returned’ Prue, coolly: * Well, of 
course, it is what one mightexpect, you know, if 
he sailed on the first, ashe intimated.”’ 

“Yes,” faltered Cicely, meekly. 

She did net eat any mere soup, though itwas her 
fayouritekind, and she was eudowed with a good 
appetite at most times. 

And yet, after all, she made herself as charming 
as possible, tomeet Dick’s eyethe next day. She 
knew he would come, and made divers graceful pre- 
parations accordingly: 

“DoT look niee, Prue?’ she asked, trying the 
Pier-glass, as usual. “I should like to look nice 
when Dick comes.” 

“You always look nice,” snapped Prue. “That 
is the trouble. Andit isn’t Dick you care about, it 

ke > 


is yourself. You are as'vain asa ‘ 
When Dick came at last, her manner was simply 
perfect. 


The tender-hearted, impressible fellow thought it 
was emotion that brought the delicate red to her 
cheeks, whem he rushed into the room, and caught 
her to his breast, 

“Oh; my Cicely! My Cicely!’’ he cried, when he 
could speak. ‘‘ How beautifal you are! Ah, Prue, 
how beautiful she is! A thousand times more bean- 
tiful than ever! And to think she has been so 
sweetly true toa poor, rough fellow likeme! How 
can I be grateful enough to her! Whatis such a 
life as mine worth, to be laid at her feet? Is it not 
worthy of the honour. Ah! this pays for all! 
This would pay for years of poverty and work.’’ 

Cicely settled down into her chair, comfortable 
again, holding Dick’s fingers with a nice little 
clinging touch. , 

“ Have you been working very hard, poor boy ?” 
she asked. .‘‘ And are you very rich, indeed ? I hope 
you have not been working too hard?” 

Dick threw himself on the stool at her feet, and 
sat adoring her, aud listening hungrily to every 
sound of her soft, lazy voice. 

Prue withdrew into the shade ofa pair of window: 
ourtains, and looked on with a lunip in her throat, 
and hot, rebellious tears rising in her eyes. . 

He will find her out some day, and then——” she 
murmured. ** Oh, he does not deserve it. It is not 
fair !”’ 

For the next few days Cicely found matters ar- 
ranging themselves so smoothly, thatsShe began to 
think Fate must mean to trea her kindly. 

It was so pl t to be admired from morning till 
night, and have somebody at her feet. 

She began to be almost fond of Dick. His star 
was in-the ascendant. 

“Oh, Dick, I am so glad youcame home,” she 
cried, artlessly. ‘*‘ And how nice you were to think 
of meso. I must kiss you.” 

It was just such a caress as she had bestowed upon 
the lace frill, but Dick looked upon it as the most 
bewitching little outburst in the world. 

But there came a day when this was changed— 
changed with terrible guddenness. 

One afternoon he came to the house with a strange 
expression on his white face. 

* Cicely,” he said, “‘ put on your hat, and eome 
with me,”’ 

The colour faded-out of the girl’s cheeks, and she 
stared at him submissively. 

She had a vague idea that she was coming unex- 
peetedly upon her hill of difficulty, but she was too 
great a coward to confront it boldly. 





She obeyed him, because her shallow brain sug- | 


gested nothing else: 

He did not look like Diek at all. 
of a man who was terribly in earnest. 

She saw that her day of reckoning had come ; and 
it was to be tem times worse than she had fancied it 
could be. 

‘* Dick,’’ she cried, “how-ernel you are! How can 

_— he ator her, ima voice hopeless h 
» ima voice ho en to 
have meved her very soul. 2: 

“1 will never do it again,’” she protested: “I 
didn’t mean to be wicked, Dick.” 

** No!” Dick groaned. ‘ You did not mean iti” 

“TI never. thought Prue would have done such 
: al she began, petulantly. “It ig all’ her 

a t ” 

Diek turned toward her again, with a smile. 

‘* Was it Prue’s fault ?’’ he asked her. ‘“Are 

ou sure it was not mine, Cicely ? Or, better still, 
Tracldaby's 2” 


He had the air 


was not Jack Ingoldsby’s,”’” “ 
am [to keep people from falling in love with me? 
You—you did it yoursélf.’” 

“T onght mot to you quite unheard,” he 


id, weariedly. It. igonly 
' “ is, . 
Have learned. Yon have trifled with me,and 
have tried with others ; Jack Ingoldsby mare, 
orl ought, tohave known you. You met In- 
goldsby here in secret, when he wished to act in 
h and cando You told him that f had no 
claim upon you, and you let him believe that you 
were fond of him. Youwendangered your reputation 
when you were an honest.man’s ised wife. The 
thought of that fact had nota thread’s power to hold 
you. Are these things truth, or lies?’ 
‘* |—I—He led me into it,” she answered, after 
& pause, in a burst of wretchedness, and she bung 
her-head, the tears slipping down her cheeks. 
That was all Dick hear, the last frail tie 
snapped at that moment. - 
He gave her a long look, and held out his hand. 
Puioee te ce said. . 
erhaps, the old memories orowding upog him 
made, his voice choked and unsteady. 7 
After these hard years of danger, and faith, and 
love’s labour—love’s labour lost ! 
Far, far better, that be should have; come home, 
= found the earth lying leavy on the fair, foolish 


Bat Cicely-fancied she detected relenting in his 
tone,.and she acked upon the supposition. 

She hung herhead more dejectedly, and lot her 
tears ron faster; she sobbed soft, quivering, childish 
sobs, and did not say a word. 

The next instant, however, she was undeccived, 
and a sharp shock it was to her. 

Dick’s hand fell, and he turned from her-quietly, 
Her heart leaped into her throat, 

He was goimg to leave her in terrible, stern 


earnest. 
And then she remembered his loving kindness, his 
adoration, his readine8s of self-sacrifice, his lavish- 


ness. 
at else would be so. willing and tender a 
ave 

Whoelse would admire her so well? Amd then 
all the lovely things he had given her! 

Just two or three 3 Dick had taken, when he 
heard an emotional, little shuddering sob, and Cicely 
has Mae forwarJ, and thrown her arms about his 
neck. 

Her: eheek touched his, shoulder, her beautiful 
eyes appealed to him quite athetioally Be 
é Pride might have con some women, but not 

J. i 

“Dick, she pleaded, “don’t leave me, Dick, 
please, Noone has ever been so—so faithful to me 
And, Dick, if you go away, I know if will end in my 
marrying Jack Ingoldsby. 7 

Bven as she clung to Dick, Jack Ingoldsby him- 
self came toward them. 7 

“T thought I should find you here,” he said, “ and 
ee sean talageiah and sacl 

{, there power o passion con- 
quered him, and his mocking changed to fierce 
earnest. 

His nature was not such a one as Cicely’s; There 
were heights and depths in it such as shecould never 
have comprehended. ‘ 

“ You did your worst for me,’’ he said hoarsely, 
‘bat now Lkaow you—thank Heaven, 1 know you, 
too sooner AEROS & creature te ga to. perdi- 
tion for!’ J 

Then he bowed to Dick, with a touch of manly 
dignity; aud turned on his heel, and left them. 

**Oh, Gicety!’’ he said, to think how we have 
bothloved you, and you could be true to nei of 
um!” 

And he went away too. 

To desaribe Ciecly’s humiliation would be. diff 
cult.. 

She flung herself down upon the turf, and shed 


the most heartfelt tears of, hex life. wov. 
She felt herself far more to be pitied than amy, one 


else. 
Diek adored her no longer, and Ingoldsby did not 
even admire her. 


It. was more than she eould, bear to face alli at 
once, 

Dick, went back to Calcutta. 

Cicely wondered if he would expect her to send 
back all his presents. She went upstairs and cor 


sulted her glass: 
ble thing that omar ap; 





: ‘Tt is the most 

pened to me in my life,” she murmured. ‘“ 
and here she smiled the cherubie: smile, “I am too 
—too pretty—not eee ua 





A Freemason’s Rink, bas been advertiged: The 
meaning is obscure; the curiosity of the ladies will 





“if you knew all, you would not be so sure it 





[be aroused and their patronage certain. 
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AN IDLE. SUMMER : 
OR 
CHARLES ARMOUR'S VACATION, 


(oe 


Cuances Antoun. sat. over: his.desk in Bryant, 
Dallas & Co.’s counsing-reom.., 
m... was not doing any thing, nor even pretending 


mh was one of the first bright of aring, 
windows were wag td he cata mpses of Row 


ae sky.through the openings _ arena the house 


 estaaitind pesshed even this packed quarter of the 
city. 
He recoghized the ill ssvours with a little shiver 
of disgust,.and wondered how. people lived among 
them month after month, 

Just across the narrow street, on %-fldor above his 
own, there was woman of such superhuman ugliness 
that he could not keep his eyes off her 

She was léaning from her window, ‘watohing the 
poassem in the. crowded way how, 6 and he fell 

to speculating. as te whether, if she fell and were 
killed, the passers-by would pick her a or whether 
the would wait for the police, 
e thought.about that till a fly, ge himself 
ont the window-ledge,, a' his attention. 
he.door. behind him opened. He would not have 
noticed tt but that a fresh gush of the acid smells 
from the packing-room struck his senses with a hor- 
i ing of nausea. 
‘anoy that some one spoke, but he could 
not rouse himself to answer. 

He.tried.to find erga A gd again, but instead’ there 
was a small blak. blob which oe whirling as he 
loohet aeae a and spreading in circles of awful 


dizzy: hness and swiftness, 
a hed toe to escape from them, but was specchiless 
and reek e, 


And then, bis heavy head sank forward, and that 
was the last he Knew for those three weeks. 

He had it out with the circles and a fly and'the 
haunting ugly face in those three weeks 

They nearly. made an.end of him ia that time, but 
he = out ofa profound sleep at last, sane if not 
soun 

The dead weight of bedy in the bed which seemed 
to belong te him felt like lead against any impulse 
to stir, 

But he did tried tospeak, and made a noise like a 
very young and very hoarse chicken, 

Paint og it.was, it brought alady within the circle 
of his.vision—a kind motherly face, that leoked 
at him ve rather anxious ¢ 

‘Mes. ‘ant ?’’ he wee 

** Doctor, hesknows me 
excitement, Pes 

Whereupon octor ap 
head.aud wrist, looked i inte his 
that he would “ do.’’ 

Arnrour reiged.the hand. the doctor had just laid 
down, and surveyed it feebly, 

Br That belongs to me, does it? Where’s the rest 
of it.?”” 

“ Be thankful for what you have left, young man. 
You have been shaking hands with grim déath 
since you last knew yourself.. Go to sleep.” 

*“ When isit2’’ 

“Almost sundown. Third dag of June, Mrs. 
Br By pe will lose your train.” 

shall.stay;te-night, I think. Mr. Bryant is 
can for the.night, and we will let the nurse 
sleep 

So Armour dro) off to sleop again, and only | 
dimly knew of se tatty lighted” room wherein he 
Pu} with qniet figures moving about it, till another 


lis splendid constitution made, him rebound 
oo recovery, with a rapidity that was wonder- 
Untilhis convalescent’s appetite set in, he was per- 
footie happy. with the delicious languor of returning, 


Maid bien wolfish, and reviled with um 


es. 
. feebly. 
in a voice of suppressed 


, touched his fore- 
eyes, and announced 


seomly, wards.the delicate dishes that as yet were all | 


= 0 di rie vans? little da 
ne day andlady’s ° 
old, “ fair-gud.fat of flesh,’” probags mlb 
casa, aud surveyed him:from.the door with, 3 aie 
eyed wonderof childhood. 
“Why, Mr. Armour ! You loekawful.” 


It must payee Sitka” ” with her funny lisp 

“Tem & mis over 
the. old-fashioned. s “Tf it wasn’t such a 
= long stair, I be gob you. some of my din- 


ne Well, Po Since itis sugh a very. long stair, 
T'll save you, the trouble, Youare staall’and round, 
and you look as Se you might be tender. FthinkT 


mg eat you;? 3” reaching out a gaunt arm toward 

The small maiden stood her ground bravely, sur- 
veying him with solemn eyes. 

“Tf you eat me, mother will not tell yen what I 
just hhcard Miss Bertha Clive telling her for yen.’” 

Bertha Clive. Armour relapsed in his.chaig: with 
not another word to say. 

: - was very weak yet, and the name wastoo much 
or him. 

He lay silent, and Polly ventured a step nearer, 

* Will you eat me ?”’ 

““No; you are quite safe, Has the lady gone?” 

“She left a little letter. Mothersent it to you;’ 
reaching with her finger-ends from tiptoe. 

It was only a visiting cardy with a.word or- two 
written witha hasty pencil—just » line of congratu- 
lation on his recovery. 

“Are you hungry now? Shall I tell my mother.?” 

“Tam very hungry,” the tears rushing into hig 
eyes. “Amd Iam afraid your mother cannot help: 
me years 


away, dowm the long stair; careful 
dep. pain tiny bi aire g ~~ pee: 
an 


an tho ony had aud net even. 
know itt 


coepeesieee 


he had 
ned ML © me ber; whick when. 
& fervor x 


came woerethe 
ness ; 


py nmr numednto. 
passion whielt had>enly tho small! 


ng 


I maybe ad newan Se oe 
pope wi except the. aoa 
others, 


Bertha Ctines-wae: in Kem way a good déal’ of! s, 


favourite—ame 
and leisure fodlnemcl cad hes 


who. have te 
are o slnaiaeaee st 
No one quiteunderstands:-why—but'then it doesn’t 


matter, 

The odhinilieg tunegs, tox oaineating on 
eyed ae through the world and 
doin than « dozen women ten 
times her brains; 


Not hen Be Bartha. Clive was 
woul hawacmade ue difrcacot Armour fabs bad 
He didwt know: anything; about: it: any: way: 


He was bewite so to D4 tne on his: senses. 
The softess ‘ons efi 


the very touch of this card + ge her name and 


the dozen words of her ith 
unnerved and utterly disconcerted“him 

So he laid there in his easy chair and cried those 
unconscious tears,while Miss Bertha went contentedly 
on in the sunshine, purring softly to herself. over 
the consciousness of having done a good- "natured 


Mrs, 


ng. 
He had not much space for his weeping. 
b pg followed very shortly with her basket of: 
ui 
‘ Mrs. Dallas just called andJeftthis: There was 


a young lady with her. Polly brought you the rer 
didn’t she? And sho sail you were Roadas'ec 
‘pet to get your lunch,” 
Mrs, Bryguticame alittle later. Armour was only 

a bookkeeper im the firm of which her husband was 
senior ‘partner: 

He had nosecialypesition te reeommend: him, cer- 
tainly no ssoeey and yet somehow every body liked 


| the yan 

Mes. Bey , had taken: him in band 
as if oy had ioe his mother. 

She announced to him now that a week later he 


} 


Hleasant Beemnt coger. house where the Bryants spent their. 
wand Yount not go a work, you under- 


eit oan ~y erry can I take such o 
vacation as that? ‘Yon must remember that I 
have alzveady been’ away from my place a month.” 

*T donot see how gee ean help yourself, sir, Your 

is filled till that time. Don’t be ungrateful, 
. Armour: Do give me the chance to exercise my 
Jinie- } pet hobby of nursing. We never have aday’s sick- 
|, Hess in the house from year’s end to year’s end, You 
’ will bea perfect blessing. And I shall keep. you 
} Husy from: morring till night with all sorts of er 
mands, uP see are strong enough to-go te visit: your 
Kate keeps the housefull of young iiateetckeoeea 
Pend! Tesstoall intents and purposes ehildless 
aera Ticyent tombe and on, partly to let the 
on on, 
young mam get his eyes dry and ltis voice steady 
again, and partly because she meant to make him ae- 
| dept, half as a favour to her, the invitation she had 





given. 


anes at her mothercould nathelp was, be- F 
a ’# comprehension. 


was tobe caught up bodily and carried off: to the } 


For this genial lady had set her heart on the 
young man, as she might have done on a boy of 
her own. 

So a week later Charles Armour, more a shadow 
than the stalwart young man of six weeks 0, 
looked passively on while Mrs. Bryant went over his 
wardrobe, and superintended the packing for his stay 
at her house, 

There he was received as if he had been heir ap- 
parent, 

He rebelled somewhat against the belief that 
secmed still to prevail that he was in bondago to 
beef tea and custards, but.after all he was still to 
weak that it was half pleasant to be nursed and 
coaxed and cared for. 

Kate Bryant was undenisbly a beauty—of the 
‘beunette sort. 

» Athoroughly wide-awake, cheery, happy girl, who, 
never having had a day’s illness in her life, looked 

at Armour with eyes of awe, and seemed to fancy 
} that: he mast be handled like a glass, or some more 
beitelo material. 


Thedey after his arrival, when he wag half lying 

‘a great peas thinking that perhaps this keen 

‘ort was t = for 

what-le bed Tettend, Kate.came into reom, and 
shut the door behind her with hasig, 

That was an undeniable defect in Kate’a eharac- 


ter. 

Shewould slam doors, She-did not see Armogr till 
the was done; then she caught her breath with 
& gas 

“Oly dear I’m so sorry, I didn’t mean to.” 


Lom notanueh a fragile 
“TI Iw Roo tak Tican’t help greta that 
F yom ara one of those perishable substances: that 
crambile ata.teuck. How I should feel if youshould 
dissolve my ng 4 Tuma — of small earth- 
quake, you lenow;, xmour, I try very hard not 
to be; but I sup afeaidlit ia my nature to,” 
“Tam op ame ba: the occasion, of} so much 
| neatiraint imthe house,” with asudden assumption of 


us mnia’é pettisu dignity: 

Where Kate's dovk: eyen softened, and she 
set herself toscethe him out of his annoyance, and 
succeeded go well that when Mrs. Bryant.came in, an 
‘hour afver; Kate was, reading aloud frem one of 
Howell’s summer bool, and Armour-waa fast asloep. 

After that there were no misunderytandings. 

Tiere were visitors inthe: house, ever so many of 
them, Kaste’s friends, who kept a distant, happy stir 
}of life, was all that Armour knew of their 

eRce. were in a remote corner of the 
his hours were. still ordered for him. 
a, vegetable, but a "ag happy one, with 
} washine aad soft ws Kate came every 
en “imes a day—always de- 
—- _ looks and ways. 

He rebelfed av las 

One morning wees the breakfast- bell rang he 
walked into the breakfast room clothed like other 
people, and was introduced and congratulated, and 
tobk the law. into. his own hands.to the extent of 
eating,what he chose and as much as he pleased of 
itl 

Mr, Bryant applanded and: encouraged. 

“ My wife aoa have kept you on invalid rations 
for the rest of the summer, She owes you an ever- 
lasting debt of gratitude for the satisfaction you 
have already given; her.” 

And after that Armour was aregularly recognised 

yout of the house; though a little, closer in Mra. 
Bryant 8 confidence than in any one else. 

Visitors cameand went, 

The beautiiulbJuly days were gay with such hos- 
Peale as Axmour bad never known before, 

ane phase of life with which he was utterly 


He said to Mrs Bryant one day : 

“| have no. kin to visit. Lam strong; enough te 
go to'them, if I had any, I ought to telly ou I, am 
ag orphan, and this side of the Welch Heuntatie no- 
body owns the faintest.shadow of, relationship. I 
belong to the “people, Mrs. Bryaut; have always 
yo my » and always shall,” 

Mes. Bryant draw ‘sw long breath. 

“There | ree “ your mane, 0 and you.can. go. an 
enjo yours ve seen it coming eversinoe you 
declared yourself weil. Charley—my;ewn boy— 
d you have something of his logk, something of 

A sav Do as EF want you to, It is only granting 
one more favour to a lonely woman;” and the tears 
ran down bem face: 

Armour bent his handsome head. and kissed her, 
b “J have never hada. home,” he said, aud. thence- 
1" oo two understood each other. 

Mrs, Bryant thought of Kate and a. nearer 
lationship still, perhaps she: is not so much to be 
blamed. 

Kate’s good common sense was pretty good. as- 
surance against any act of matrimonial folly, but she 
was so gay and thoughtless that her mother trembled 
sometimes. for her future. 
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[A VIsiT OF 


Money did not matter, and, safely married to this 
man, Mrs. Bryant thought she could live out the rest 
of her years in peace and quiet. 

So Armour gave himself up to snjoyment of his 
holiday. 

It was all such a novelty to him. 

He was rather » modest young man, and was 
somewhat surprised when he found himself made 
much of by the young ladies in the house. 

—— he had forgotten Bertha Clive? 
all. 

One night Fanny Murray spoke of her casually : 

** That is one of Bertha’s song:—Bertha Clive.” 

Armour was talkiug with soweone else, but for the 
rest of the evening he gave so inuch attention to Miss 
Murray that she fancied she had made an impres- 
61o0n. 

And then, just in the Inst half hour that they 
—< together, he managed to say what was in his 
mind: 

“Miss Clive is a friend of yours ?” 

“Bertha? Ob, yes. You know her?’’ 

“Not well. I have met hera very few times.” 

“Then you will not be interested in knowing that 
Bertha has gone and engaged herself to Halatead 
Carey. Of course I’m achatterbox to tell you, but I 
aw so vexed with Bert that I do tell everybody,” 

After that Mr. Armour was not very interesting, 
and the next morning he had a headache, which 
made him stupider still. 

That hearts are caught in the rebound is quite as 
true of men as of women. 

Truer, perhaps, since men seem to possess a greater 
facility of transfor in that direction. 

After he had sulked in gloomy despondency until 
Mrs. Bryant began to look anxious, he suddenly 
assumed a new role, and was as gay as he had been 
depressed. 

Kxte was bewitching. There was no denying 
that. 


Not at 





He had the advantage of constant residence, and 





CONDOLENC:. } 


that other advantage of the interest of a recent ili 
ness, 

Kate’s dark eyes, when they were not mocking him, 
sometimes even when they were, betrayed a consider- 
ation for him that she showed for few others. 

At least Armour saw or fancied it there, and ac- 
seaerenges to himself that Kate was certainly very 
sweot. 

And, half because he thought she liked it, and half 
because his restlessness impelled him, he let himself 
drift into an attitude ard her which meant much 
more to outsiders than he had any thought of its 
meaning. 

There was a family picnic one day. Armour was 
carrying a heavy basket up the steep bank from the 
strearn. 

He had somewhat over-calculated his strength—not 
yet fully ristored—and near the top lost his foot- 
ing. 

He knew there was a clatter in the descending 
basket, and he knew that he was following it in its 
downward course, and then that was the end, 

Tae next thing was to open his eyes on a sickly- 
hued world, with water streaming in his face, and a 
frightened face or two within his range of vision. 

“There, you’re all right,” a voice said, as ne tried 
to rise. ‘ You’ve frightened us half to death,”’ 

‘* I wish I was sure of the all right,’’ settling back 
with a groan he could not help. ‘‘I believe thatarm 
is broken.” 

** Oh, Charley !’’ 

It was Kate’s voice, with such a thrill of commise- 
ration in it that he turned with a smile that was 
meant to be reassuring, and was only ghastly. I 
a those two words settled the case in his own 
mind. 

And the arm was not broken after all, only sprained 
at the shoulder, and, though Armour went about 
with his hand ina sling, it did not interfere mate- 
rially with his comfort. 

There was an interval of quiet in the house—a 








space between Lp hn aud arrivals—and one after- 
noon, just in the gloriousness of sundown, Kate sat, 
beside him on a low seat. 

She had been reading aloud some of her favourite 
rhymed fire aud sweetness, and the great eyes were 
soft and far away. 

A little air of pensiveness subdued her usual 
brightness. 

She was a beautiful girl, and while Armour looked 
at her a realisation of the fact impressed itself on 
him. And she had been so good to him! 

** Kate, dear,” dropping his arm about her as she 
= by you've been se good, and you're such a dear 

rl. 
o"She looked up at him an instant, and then hid her 
face t the arm of bis chair. 

And that was the tableau which greeted the eyes 
f sr lady who suddenly and noiselessly ap at 


e door. 
And the lady was Bertha Clive. Armour saw the 
colour rise in her fair face, and then she turned away 
as noiselessly as she y 
“Kate,” in a very different tone from his last, 
“there is someone in the hall. A lady has just 
passed the door,” 

And presently there were greetings in Kate's 
effusive fashion snd in Miss Clive’s more quiet way, 
and then he was left to his own reflections. 

T hey met in the evening. Bertha had come un- 
expectedly—a sudden impulse to see her old friend 
moving her to appear unannounced. 

She was just a little distant to Armovr—sweet 
and cordial, but with a little chill in the friendli- 


ness. . 

And though he had no ground for complaint, he re- 
sented it, and was more impressive in attentions 
to Kate. 

A day or two after her arrival Kate was talking : 

“ And what has become of Halstead Carey ?” 

“Gone to—don’t laugh—Guinea—literally. He 
went off with his brother-in-law after adventures o 
elephants’ teeth, or whatever it is they get there.” 

“I beg your pardon, Bertha—doun’t be vexed— 
Fanny Murray told me you were engaged to him. 

“What utter nonsense! Fanny Murray is a 
gossip.” 

“‘ Then it isn’t true ?” 

“ Of course not, How could I marry a man who 
might start for the moon on an hour’s notice, and 
expect me to go with him ?” 

“ Or for elephants’ teeth. Iam so glad to get you 
back again. It seemed as if you were really gone— 
while I believed it.” 

And then Armour knew that Miss Olive was going 
through one of Kate’s frantic embraces. 

Every word of the talk came to him as he sat in 
the little parlour back of the room where the girls 
were making believe sew. 

Either they had forgotten he was there, or else 
they did not care that he had overheard. 

He wont away in a nice state of mind. 

It had been Halstead Carey who had apparently 
stood highest in favour during all the time he had 
known her. 

And rumours to the effect that Miss Olive had ac- 
cepted him had reached Armour before his ill- 


ness. 
So that Fanny Murray’s story had only been con-~ 
firmation of what his faint heart bad accepted as 
truth. 
And how could he ever put himself in the attitude 
of suitor, even, now that the coast was clear, with 
the remembrance of what she had seen haunting 


him. 

If Kate cared for him—and how did he know that 
she did not ?—whut right had he to withdraw from 
the position in which he had put himself? 

Iecan’t think that Armour enjoyed his vacation 
thoroughly. P 

There was a part of every day, an hour or two in 
the morning—after Mrs. Bryant had finished that 
“stepping around ” which Mr. Hale assures us is an 
essential part of housekeeping — which Armour 
always spevt with her. 

For the last few days he had crown so quiet that 
Mrs. Bryant felt herself growing uneasy about 
hi 


m, 

For my part, considering his relations to the dif- 
ferent members of the family, I am not surprised 

“ You are growing moped with our quiet ways. Do 
you really wish to leave us ?” 

** Dear Mrs, Bryant, yoar quiet ways are the gayest 
I ever knew in my life. And Ihave nowhere to go, 
unless I go back to my boarding-house. But indeed 
I ought to be at work.” 

“There is no work for yon, 28 you well under- 
stand. Do rest for another month. We shall 
all miss you so much, You belong to us—to mie, at 
least—for I shall always believe that I helped Dr. 

h that illness.” 


e. 
** Don’t go,”’ she said, looking him in the eyes 
with an appeal in her own, Kate’s eyes were lovely, 
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and she used them with the greatest skill—with 
such perfect art, in fact, that nobody ever knew 
which was acting and which reality. Perhaps she 
did not alwa7s know herself. 

That settled it, of course. How could he, con- 
sidering what he owed them for their kiidness and 
confidence, recede from an attitude of that sort which 
he had deliberately taken. 

Does Charles Armour himself a coxcomb 
because he thinks Kate Bryant in love with him? 

Then there isa vast number of young men who 
share his folly. 

I -shgpens dee. siasinad that if she was not, she 
ought to be. 

t day he went into the garden, and stretch- 
ing hi in his lazy fashion on an arbour-bench, 
fell fast asleep, and woke up suddenly to realize that 
Bertha Olive was standing beside him, having evi- 
dently just discovered him. 

« ta pity to spoil such a charming picture. 
You can’t have the slightest idea of how interesting 
you were,” she said, talking grave nonsense. ‘ 

It threw: Armour off his balance. He had not 
seen much of young ladies, it is true, and it had 
never entered into his ead that this particular god- 
dess ever uttered a word that was not charged with 
majesty, or at least with sweetness, of wisdom such 
as befitted her royal state. 

“T am sorry to have it spoiled even by Miss Clive. 
The reality is not as sweet as the shadow. I was 
dreaming of you, and you are kinder in dreams thaa 
in waking life.” 

Was not that a speech for a shy young man? And 
a was horribly frightened as soon as he had made 

t. . 

Miss Olive looked confused, and he guilty, to have 
and they stood facing each other,both very much more 
off a tree than circumstances could possibly 
warrant. 

Miss Clive ought to have been able to meet the 
speech with the coolness that her society experience 
would seem to have made natural. his presence 
of mind should have opened a way out for him. 

If there had been nothing but ordinary relations 
— them, I dare say neither would have 


As it was, the “conscience that makes cowar.!s of 
us all,” or something akin to it, seized them and 
transformed them into blushing, awkward persons, 
neither of them capable of a word. 

Armour spoke first : 

“ Miss Clive, I love you. I’ve been in love with 
you since the first time I saw you—a year and a half 
ago. Idon’t know that I ever meant to-téll you, 
bu: I have done it, and you must forgive me if you 
can,” 

I think that if one pronounced Oharles Armour a 
genius at blundering, there would be no just cause 
for contradicting the judgment, 

He had put himself into a false position with 
Kate, and now to better matters he had stated his 
case to Miss Olive in such terms that one much 
cooler than she would have been puzzled to decide 
what he wanted her to say in reply. 

And then Mrs. Bryant came up, and said ; 

“Oh, Mr. Armour, Kate wants you.” And to 
panty “Did you think I was never coming, 

ear ?”’ 

That night came Charles Grierson. Now Grierson 
and Armour had been fast friends for two or 
three years. 

Grierson’s arrival seemed somewhat unexpected. 

Kate greeted him, but with something of con- 
straint. And something ailed the man himself, 

Armour met him with all his old cordiality, but 
something was wrong with the other. 

There was a chill and restraint that surprised and 
a Armour, wholly unconscious of the cause of 
offence. 

Kate had set her heart on a masquerade party. 
The house was full of people, and all the somewhat 
scattered neighbourhood was to join them. 

As to Armour, he wished the affair well over. He 
had determined, on one excuse or another, to leave the 
house immediately after. 

In the bustle and stir of preparation he had seen 
very little of either Kate or Miss Olive. 

He had improved a few minutes’ interview to re- 
monstrate with Kate for her treatment of Grierson. 

‘* He’s your father’s clerk—as I am--but he’s a 
— notwithstanding. You ought to be 
civil,’ 

She did not remind him that he was over-stepp 
somewhat the liberty that belonged even to his ot 
ay oe es * 

e said, very humbly : 

“Am I not ‘vit to bh ips 

I do not mesa just that—only he is your father’s 
guest, and in some way there seems a difference. You 
om" treat him as you do b oon we 

“Tm ‘ou are not pleased. r. Gri 
complained - a tan 
“Of course not.” 


} 





**Is this a matter'to make fun of? You accuse 
me of incivility to visitors in the house, and Iam 
trying to find out where my sin lies.” 

The door o + and Grierson came in. He 
| a sharply at Kate’s face, downcast and 

hed, and then glowered at Armour. 

And then Kate escaped, and Grierson walked off 
without a word; and Armour was left wondering 
what in the world was the matter with everybo !y. 

The evening of the party came at las: That 
afternoov, in Mrs, Bryant's sitving-room, Armour 
had beheld a confusion of iy blue and silver 
drapery thrown about on the chairs. 

“Kate's dress. I ought not to have told you, I 
suppose. It is too absurd with her cowplexion, 
But she would have it.”’ 

“Then, by law of contrarieties, Miss Clive ought 
to wear Kate’s colours.” 

“She does, Cherry and black. Don’t tell that I 
have betrayed them.” 

The house filled up in duetime. Armour came in 
from a long, solitary walk, and caught a glimpse of 
a cherry-and-black apparition flitting down the corri- 
dor and disappearing in Miss Clive’s room. 

That was just as the first arrivals made their 
appearance. 

He hastened to dress, and went down into the 
brilliant rooms. 

All manner of fantastic figures filled them. A 
baud from London was supplying inspiration for the 
dancers. 

Charles Armour was nota sentimental young man, 
but music, even ball-room music, acted on his sensi- 
bilities as Champagne did on his brain. 

In that walk he had been taking he had been com- 
ing to a determination, or trying to. 

He loved Bertha Clive, and he believed himself 
co.umitted to Kate. 

Butif Kate did not care for him—and to-night 
should settle whether or not she did—he should know 
his fate from Bertha, 

It was not justa every thing to think of doing, 
but he had ,erved himself to it. 

“It is one of those confounded scrapes which never 
settle themselves.. I shall have to make a desperate 
move of some kind,’’ he had said to himself; and so 
dotermined, he came down to wingle with the other 
masquers. 

Two were talking. 

“* Bertha ‘Clive is here, they say. Have you any 
idea which ?” 

“Not the slightest. Is that true about Halstead 
Carey ?” 

“Her dismissing him? Of course. Halstead 
Carey was poor man. Do try if we ean find her?” 

A poor man! So was he, Oharles Armour, He 
had not thought of that. 

That was a new elementin the calculation. : Well, 
he could be silent. 

Revulsion whirled him over to just the reverse of 
his determination of two hvurs ago. 

He would yet away from the houso, and never ses 
Bertha Clive, if he could help it. 

And then the music began, and while he listened 
his nerves got the better of him. 

He was sitting quits silent, watching the dincers 
and promenaders, looking vainly for the scarlet-and- 
black which Miss Clive was to wear. 

The dress came in sight at last, passed him, the 
wearer leaning on the arm of a tall cavalier, who be- 
trayed himself as Grierson by a peculiarity of carriage 
which Armour recognised at once. 

The step and air were not quite Miss Clive’s, but 
the dress was hers, and on the hand from which she 
had just withdrawn her glove flashed Miss Clive’s pe- 
culiar ring of opals and diamonds. 

A very little later Armour was with her. They 
hid danced together, and the waltz music was still 
sounding. 

He drew her away into a balcony, where just then 
there happened to be nobody. He removed his mask 
before he spoke. 

‘*I know what you will think. Time nor place 
suit what I am going tosay. But it doesn’t matter 
so much how or when a man gets his death-blow, if 
it has to come, I had determined oace to-night that 

oushould not hear whatI am going to say, and I 
a brought you here expressly to break that reso- 
lution. I love you.” 

Then he and waited. The brilliant figure 
beside him stood, too—utterly motionless so long, 
that he turned at last with surprise at the silence. 

“1 suppose I have offended beyond words,” he said, 
humbly enough. 

The lady raised her hand—that hand which wore 
the ring—and uncovered her face. He had been 
talking to Kate Bryant. 

Then somebody came, before he had a chance to 


speak. 

Kate said just two words as she left him, drawn 
‘orce with the gay troup: 
“Oh, Mr. Armour !” 












Nothing was of any kind of use any more. He 
could not recall what he had said—at least not the 
words of the saying. 

Whether or not Kate understood he could not even 
guess. 

He was in such a state of confusion that the tone 
of her exclamation conveyed nothing to his mind. 

Whether, being cooler, he would have understood 
better, I do not know. 

He could not regain his balance sufficiently ta 
wish anything, though it did seem to him that a 
universal deluge might afford a shadow of relief. 

At ali events he could turn a key between himself 
and the rest of mankind until breakfast-time. 

‘‘T shall be charming company for myself,” he 
said, aloud, going into the house. 

Mr, Bryant met him at the head of the stair- 


case. 

He had on his business face, and looked fretted. 

“ Armour, I was looking for you. I dislike to ask 
you just now, but you seem to be the only man who 
can help me out. There is trouble with those At- 
woods, and some one must go at once. I can’t go—I 
am just a» imperatively needed here—and if I wait 
to get word to Mr. Warren, it will be too late.” 

“I can catch the midnight -train; there’s three- 
quarters of an hour, and you can give me instructions 
while I get ready.” 

It was like areprieve to a man going to be hung— 
or rather like being lifted out of a nightmare. 

Anything to get away from the scene of such a 
blunder, and a legitimate, honourable reason for 
going, like this, was after the niture of a blessing. 
His spirits almost rose while he dressed. 

“ You will make my excuses to the ladies. I will 
go out quietly without seeing any of them. There’s 
hardly time for much explanation.” 

And so Armour was whirled away to the station, 
and with every rod put behind him he breathed more 
freely. 

But protract his business as he might, there was 
no excuse for more than a week’s absence. 

Even a week comes to an end some time, and this 
rushed by as though time had a spite against him. 
T do not mean that he devoted seven days to a con- 
sideration of his dilemma, 

He had an enviable faculty of absorbing himself 
in his work of the minute, and he did not let him- 
self brood much over what had passed or what was 
coming while he had an excuse for business. 

But on the journey home there was no such excuse. 
and it was witha kind of desperation that he walked 
up the steps. 

Mr. Bryant was at home, and had left wor.1 that he 
should catch the last train and come out, if by chance 
he came that night. y 

So it was quite dusk when he reached the station. 
There was no one waiting him, and he walked to the 
house. 

He hesitated a minute before he opened the gate 
to the grounds. p . 

Bortha Clive’s sweet face floated before him, but in 
his heart the complication of affairs had wrought a 
revulsion of disgust with himself and the worla at 


large. 

“{ wish I had never seen either of them.” Then 
he went on, as I have said, witha feeling of despera- 
tion, and entered the hous. : 

It was very quiet, but in a room of which he 
opened the door, hoping to find some living being, a 
mass of white drapery on a couch revealed Kate’s 
existence in person. 

“ Charley, is it you?” starting up. : : 

And Armour could only answer “ Yes,” in a voice 
which he did not himself recognise. 

‘“‘Fatber said he thought you would not come to- 
night, and so I did not send to the station,” settling 
back agvin in her half-reclining position, ‘“ You are 
to understand that I am thoroughly and entirely out 
of temper, and that you are to be exceedingly careful 
not to make me any worse.” — : 

So. they were to fall into just their old bearing 
toward each other. ‘ 

By an effort that seemed to him afterward more 
like a convulsion than anything else, he walked 
toward her. 

“ What is the matter ?” he asked. 

Her face turned away against the cushions. She 
did not look up as he stood beside her. : 

“‘There has been a scone. Father is trying to 
play the cruel parent, and mother is aiding and 
abetting him. That miserable Charley Armour is 
coming back here, and I have got to explain.” 

Who did she think he was? Armour stood dumb 
with amazement. 

Then the spirit of mischief entered into him, 
After all, they would be no more than quits. 

He knelt beside her, and took her hand. He 
did not venture to speak aloud; his voice might 
betray that it was not the “Charley” she had 
expected. 

‘* Dear Kate,” he whispered, “ tell me.’” 

She was too full cf her troubles pot te tell. 
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“Mother says I have treated Armour badly, She 
says I have misled him, by making him believe that 
I—that I cared for him.” 

“ But—didn’t you—just a little?” he said, 
softly. 

“Not more than was good for him. The conceited 
simpleton thought I was in love with him. He came 
here just after that dreadful iliness, and everybody 
liked him so much, and I tried to be kind to him ; 
and, after the manner of men, he thought I had fallen 
in love withhim. And so I was obliged to help im 
alittle. You see he needed it. And he ved 
like an idiot, of course, and now nothing will suit 
mother but that I must tell him all about you,” 

« My dear Kate, the present statement is all that 
is necessary,’’ he said; rising to his feet. “I think 
the conceited idiot will comprehend without plainer 
English,” 

Miss Bryant sat up and gave a faint little 
scream. 

Armour went out, feeling that he had had the best 
of the affair, and not yet beginning to repent. 

He saw Mr, Bryant, lained matters, and an- 
nounced a necessity for immediate return to the 
city. 

It was business of his own, he said, and they 
ceased to urge his stay, seving that he was deter- 
mined, 

To Mrs. Bryant he said : 

“ Kate and Ihave explained. Don’t say another 
word % ", a jm quuhaiee 

“ And you don’t care ey were e' on 
visit which he made just before you left.” 

“ He—Mr,—” 

“ Didn’t she tell zou, Mr. Grierson? I thought 
she had treated yon badly.” 

“There was + misunderstanding. I don’t 
mind telling you: I am very much in love with some 
one else, and I am going to find her to-morrow.” 

He did not mean to see Kate again, but he did. 
Perhaps she had been waiting for him. 

She met him in the hall as he was leaving the 
honse. 

Her cheeks were very red and her eyes very bright, 
but she did not seem out of temper. 

“‘ Mother says you are goingaway, Well, sir, our 
accounts are balanced—-are they not ?” 

‘* Perfectly balanced. Or perhaps I ought to aoc- 
knowledge some indebtedness on my side.”’ 

** You heard some truths good for you, at all events. 
So you thought I was not civil to Mr. Grierson? 
* Oh, wise young judge a a pi 

“ We'll cry quits, if you are willing. Now, good- 
bye. Wish me good luck.” 

“T do. ava make love in the derk.” 

So he went back to the city with a single purpose 
—to find Bertha Clive, and hear his fate fees her 
lips. 

TThere should be no more room for blunders. 

He started for her home at the earliest calling hour 
next morning. 

He was too nervous to wait for events to give an 
opportunity. 

e would make one for himself. On the way a 
friend stopped him for greeting and chat, 

Armour was not patient at the interruption, but 
at least he showed no signs of disturbance. 

As they talked the idle life of the city flowed past 


om, 

Armour’s back was toward the pavement. 

“Look,” his friend said. ‘*Theregoesa man who 
has made an idiot of himself, for the sake of that 
piok.and-whitoimage with him.’’ 

Armour turned, not distinguishing what the man 
meant. Bertha-Clive was passing. 


“Halstead Carey, and that is Miss Olive with || 


him. You must have heard her spoken of if you 
have been at.the Bryants. He left her once, and 
started off on an expedition to the ends of the earth ; 


back as fast as steam would bring him. And’ Miss 
Clive accepted him, and there’s going to bea wed- 


Dieman’s Land, or some other equally convenient 
locality, to live.” 

“Isn’t it very sudden ?” Armour gasped. 

“Within three days,” 

“ And it is true?” catching atthe last straw. 

** Carey told me this morning.” 

And so Armour’s summer ended. He went back 
to his work next week, and nobody: ever knew what 
broken dreams haunted him. 

He- will not be inconsolable, I think. What man 
ever lived devoted to a shadow ? 

What man, at least, good for anything else? And 
Bertha Olive had been divine so purely through 
attributes of his own giving. 

She never guessed—when she thought of that visit 
to Kate Bryant and Armour’s cennection with it, 
half-wondering What might have been if ne had 
spoken in time, as she had fancied he meant to— 
that in his thoughts she would never sink to the 
level of common womanhood. EK, 


|he returned, 
jasked the general. 


left the vessel at the first port she stopped at, and came | halt an hong to.cateh him |” ' 


ding immediately; and. they are going to Van | You know 


' swinging a nice nosegay in the balmy air, which she 





FACETI A. 


A GENTLEMAN entered a bachelor’s room, and 
looking around, said: ‘‘ Very soug—rather too snug 
—but I ner if I hed hada better half; I might 
have had better quarters.” 

TE word d-e-b-t ig composed of the initials-of 
“dun everybody twice!” “ C-r-e-d-i-t is formed of 
the initial otters of “‘call regularly every day; Pl 
trust!” 

Ir is very well for littlé children to be lambs, but 
a,very bad thing for them to grow up sheep, 

Two things that go off ina hurry—an arrow dis- 
missei by @ beau, and a beau dismissed by 9 
belle. 

THerz is one thing about a hen. that looks like 
wisdom-—-they den’t cackle much till they have 
laid their eggs. 
and cackling what they are, going to do velore- 
haod. 

STUPIDITY. 

A GENTLEMAN who was trying to teach hig dog 
some kind of a trick lost all patience with the ¢a- 
nine on account of his seeming stupidity, 

Giving up the lesson 
jas he stood by, intelligently wagging his tail, he said 
ima tone of vexation: 


of him.” 
“Twill tell you,” said a friend who was pre- 
sent. 
“ Well, what?” said the owner of the animal, a 
ray of hope lighting up his face. 
“‘Sausages!’’ was the quiet answer. And still 
the owner of tne dog was not satisfied. 


KIND, 

“How would yon feel, my dear, if you were to 
jmeet a wolf?” asked an old lady of her little grand- 
‘child, with whom she waa walking along a lonely 
country road. 

“Ob, grandma, I should be so frightened!” was 
the reply. 

“But I should stand in frontof you and protect 
you,”’ said the old lady. : 

** Would you, grandma?” cried the child, clap ing 
her hands with delight. “That would be nice! 
While the wolf was eating you I should have time 
to run far away !”’ 


Tue manager of a provincial theatre was, many | 


years ago, much annoyed by complaints concerning 
the aggravating height of feminine hats in his 
audiences. He made no boisterous observations; 
he gave no stern orders; mot be. He merely printed 
in large letters on his play-bille.this masterpiece. of 
genius: ‘“‘ The manager begs that all good-looking 
ladies will remove their hats for the accommodation 
of the rest of the audience. The aged, the bald, the 
plain, are not expected to comply with this request.’’ 
From that auspicious night the soaring bonnet and 
the mountainous hat wereinvisibleat that wise man’s 
theatre. 
OBEYING ORDERS. 

A CERTAIN general, supposing his favourite horse 
dead, ordered a soldier to go and skin him, 

“ What! is Silvertail dead?” asked Pat, 

“What's that to you?’”’ replied the officer. “ Do 
as 1 bid you, and ask no questions,”’ 

Pat went about his business, and in a hour or two 


“ Well, Pat, whorg have you been all this time?” 


“Skinning your horse, your hononr.” 

‘* Does it take nearly two hours to perform such an 
operation ?” 

‘No, your honour: but then you see it took about 


“Catch him! was he alive?” 
“ Yis, yer honour, and I could not skin him alive, 
ne 

“ Skin bim alive! did you kill him ?” 

“To be sure I did, yer honour! and sure you 
wat I must obey orders without asking any ques- 
tions!” 

A CLASS of trousered sentimentalists think that a 
tired husband should be met at the door by a wife 
with pleasant smiles, dressed with exquisite taste, 


presents to him before placing his: warm soft slippers 
on his delicate: feet with the manner of a queen. 

Ir is said that a Chinese gentleman thinks it, be- 
neath his dignity to manufacture his own witticisms. 
He appreciates wit and he ig fond of tea, but.he 
would as soon grow his own: tea as make his own 
jokes. When he goes into society he carries in, his 
pocket a package of prepared witticisms and re- 
partees, which he has purchased at the nearest joke 
shop. When ccnversation flags, and he perceives an 
opportunity for saying something brilliant, he draws 
& humorous remark from the top of his package and 


‘with a bow, to the original 
fie echewor ot benapouthinn: Yeined eth gaan 
‘like a bower a twi 

tontefionnd edeates Wemeumes she-is 


Some folks ave always bragging |' 


looking at the animal |' 


‘chemist has obtain 


| ate met with who, 
| to time.” And yet, 





‘gravely bande it to hia neighbour, The latter. as 

gravely.reads it, and ng {pom hig @ of 

repertees; the one which ot tebe returns it, 
er. 


two thea 

amile in courteous and undemonstrative 

wey, end resume their conversation, pow Ta 
they heve acquitted themselves with 


\brilliancy. 


81x, permit me to confess to you, I héve your: per- 
mission, Tam sure, very well, “I don’t knew why it 
steals over the. senses 


ambarmoniously 


\perfect throughout as a faultless vine or flewiag 


diclus; there is ne touch of colour or fold of 
think of 


hefarm-yardywith 
and sunflowers on with a ham mer, 


yhocoks. 
jon the side of her head; the flat of her baek, or where 


there-is vacant space. Sin, I canmot ba empeated ito 
know why this is onewise, while that is otherwise. 
What do you say, sir ?”" 

A’ youre Kentucky barrister 1a made his 
maiden speech in ence of a man ¢: 


stealing. ‘‘Gentlemen of the jury,’ he wound ‘up; 


“Qonfound that dog! I.don’t know whatto make | ,™Y Client is no more guilty of stealing then ® fog 


I thank you for your atten. 


Msn, a Adam Suith, are naterelly. - unsentt- 
mantel, i hap, wi scoop the ingide,out of an egg 


| without thinking that the mother of that egg is per- 
haps: a hundred miles away, in the rain, 


_ Arrsra trial about the warranty of. ballecks, which 
immediately followed a trial about some: lambs.(both 


trials occupying two days), Mr. Serjeant Shee pro 


pored to take a case relating tothe quality of tuznip 

seed on the follewing day, inated off 

going on withit. Mr. Justice Willes rephied, “ Cex- 

tainly not, brother Shee. I have kept the jury, for 

wo days on lamb and peel, and Lam notgoing to 
theux here for another dayito keep them on 

urnips !’? 

Ir all the alphabet were invited to dinner, why 
could they not all accept the invitation? Becausesix 
of them come after T. 

“11's A POOR HEART THAT NEVER REJOICES.” 
Jonxs has, been sending jn jokes toa comic paper 
for thelast ten years, and discovers one of them pub- 
lished et Jast. —dJupy. 
A Consoles, —It 


oat oe 


interesting to know that 
ferrocyanide of tetramethy 
lammonium by saturating ferrocyaniec acid with tetra- 
mety lammonium hydrate. This isa wieked world, 


' but this reconciles one te putting up with things. 


—Jupr. 
Curious Facr.—It is not. generally known that a 
great deal of material with: which female loveliness 

adorns its head, is made in an heir-loom. -—Jvupyr. 
Srranag, But Trvn.—In these days, when every- 
thing is done at railway s , ® great many people 
uu, find, are, as they say, “tied 
spite ofall these obstacles, how 

time flies! — JUDY, 

A DAUGHBER OF ERIN, 

Tus New Coox (on receiving “ short,’ notice te 
leave, witha bint thatshe has given a false cha- 


raeter): 
“ An’ ia ibme false character ye're afther- casting in 
meTeeth! Asif I’d be bringing me thrue character 
wid me, to lose it in:your dirty service!’ 


SURSUM? CORDA, 
Footman: ‘* Uncommon dull season, Mr, 


Freer 
Chawles!” 

Szconp Dirro: ‘“‘Hawful! But now ‘ Wales’ 
is back, I do’ope Things ’li look upalittie,” 

NEABLY A PREACHER. 

Ax official of one of the railroads was recently 
beset by an old man for a railroad pass to London. 
apes entered the office with a big cane in 

and, 

He had:no sooner stood hia cane up in the corner 
my oy eee 

‘ou man 

The hticial ete little, and the stranger 
amended His query by asking : 

bd Weald you give @ preasher.a pass tp Lon 


D, 
* Are you a preacher.” 
« Kinder.” 
“You give me your word that you are a preacher, 
a o>? 
the stranger. “1 
don’t say I’m Sa 
“ Wo can give passes to clergymen occasionally, 


but we must know that they are active dispensers 
of the Gospel.’ 


“N—ot. exactly,”” s ered 
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“That bits me,’’ cheerily replied: the. old man, 

robbing, bie. Hands. “1 caleulate F 
gospel than 

county.” 

“Bot you just mitted that weren't. a 
preacher, Sa tae oman ois 
’ © Nets xegular, squire, I’m whab you might call 
an aasiatant te, preachers. I’m sexton of a 
church, I can lead at a prayer-meeting, and I’ve 
started all the hymns that have been sung for five 


years past.’ i ‘ 
The otieia) | smiled faintly, and the stranger was 
neouraged. on 
“ I'm nearly = saeehen Folks send for me vis 


bape ym ee ks 
be dragged out of the school-honuse 
during preyer-meeting, T’m the 


lied the official. 

“ No, of course not ; but it’s mighty close to it,” 
For tHE Lapias.--The clause of. the Servian 

m law requiring officers on con matri- 

mony to furnish a guarantee of their 


ficient means of subsistence has. been 
sensible 


Frxanomt Raiwxrxe-—* Now, my dear, all 
you’ ve got to do is to be sure and preserve a good 
balanee "Fan. 

“A NURSERY must bea 
“ Why eo?” Because itis.’ “I don’t see how.” 
“ Ain’t'a nursery a regular bawl-room ?”” 

A PoPuLaR writer, speaking of the ocean tele- 
graph, wonders whether’ the news transmitted 
through the salt water will be fresh. 

“Ma, dear,” said an intelligent pet, “ what do they 
play the organ so loud for when ‘ehurch.’ is over? 

t) 


it to wake us up?’’ 

SoMEHOW we su that. the natare whose lamps 
are alwaya m for a good: cry keeps. its:feel- 
ings pretty meer the surface, and that you need not 


oe breast before you come to 
TOCK.. 


for dancing.” 


One last week a gentleman living in New 
Zealand had made‘up his mind to get married, and a 
minister happening to through the town in 
which he resided, he bim to await the arrival 
of the bride. Unfortunately, the young lady was on 
the oppesite:side of the river, some ten miles away, 
and the intended benedict went tofetch-her, After 
he had crossed the bridge, the flooring was washed 
away, and, the beams were some eighteen inches 
under water. The blank dismay on the bridegroom's 
face whet he retarned with the bride may be 
pm 0a, Thayer lag was ~ to be in and 

av: a line, and tied the you on 
his Te. & la Blondin, he: essayed te rn ree 
perilous beam, and succeeded in gaining the opposite 
onlay and landed with his precious.change in 
safety, 


STATISTICS 


Frencm Oysrtrs.—A- commutication from Ar- 
cachon says: “For a long time so many oysters 
have not beén taken here as during the season of. 
1875-76, which ended on the 20th of April. Wesent 
away about 90,000,000, of which 62,000,000 were dis- 
tributed in the beds of the Seudre; 20,000,000 more 
were sold to the Belgian and English parkers, and 
5,000,000 to the ostreieulters of: the north: of France. 
The eatable bivalve has also been sent out in con- 
siderable quantities, and: may. be estimated, at 
50,000,000. Gn , im consequence of the, 
yield in 1878, large portion was delivered to conr 
sumption in conditions far from favourable to the: 
old — of Areachon, both ss to price and 
size, e may add that, notwithstanding such a 
vast quagtity has been taken, an smple supply re- 
mains to secure the service for next season. 

TirHe Commassion:—The report of the, Tithe 
Commissioners for last yearhas been printed. inva. 
Parliamentary paper, showing to the close of the 
year 7,070 agreeménts received, and 6,778 confirmed. 
The Commissioners made 5,650 draughts of com- 
pulsory awards, and confirmed 5,452. In 11,230 
districts'the tittes haye been confirmed agreements 
or confirmed awards. In 416 districts the rent-. 
charges have been digpoged of by, redemption or 
merger. The Commissioners had received 11,788 
apportionments, and confirmed 11,784 The mumber 
of altered apportionments was 4,932; and 4,322 were 
confirmed, of which 139 were received and 140 con- 
firmed during the year 1875. ‘They ‘had received 
1,334 applications for the exchange of glebe lands, 





confirmed 1,208 of suth exchanges; 13 of the 
pplications were received and 15 exchanges were 
made during the year. There were AW serie: 
tions for the redemption of rent-charges, 1,843 
of such redemptions were completed ; 215 were re- 
ceived and 172 completed during the year: They had’ 
received 12 applications to convert variable corn 
tents into rent-charges, and completed 7, At the 
yeahh the year the Commissioners had con- 
¥; 


0 

TH nambet of students who have ma- 
triculated in universities in Germany, Austria, and. 
Switzerland, as students of medicine, amounted ix 
the last term te 2,801. Of these 1,100 were stadying 
ee aan 1,271 ia Germany, and 430in Switzer. 
. The number of medical students in the same 
ar Russian university of Dorpet amounted 

to e 

_-_ 


WOULD YOU BE. WILLING? 


Wovrn you be willing to cross the blue 
ocean, 
And buffet the waves of a great angry sea, 
To musie on the relics of fancy’s devotion 
pee ot as in the ages before you could 


Would you be willing to toil with the scholar, 
Through long weary years to manbood’s 


best prime, 
And lie down at last unblessed by a dollar 
Of recompense given to pay for the time ? 


Would you be willing to delve in the moun- 


tains, 
To live like the wolves in the woods far 
from home, 
With the dimest of prospects that gold has 
its fountains, 
In age to repay for the wanderer’s roam ? 


Would you be willing to struggle in sorrow, 
Ye toilersofearth who rest not till death, 
If yow knew the fair fruits of your gain 
would to-morrow 
Be swept from your grasp like a thought 
or a breath ? 


Would you be willing to covet bright honour 
And wear it a while to lay itiaway. 
All soiled by the vulgar, or tarnished by 


slander, 
To sink irom the high to the low in a 
day? 


Would you be willing to sport on a river, 
To sail.on the waves—be gulfed in ite 


breast, 
To live just a little and ever and ever 
Be left like the brute in silence to rest ? 


Or would you, by faith in that land bright 
and holy, 
_ Each day of the year in some humble wag, 
Stretch a hand to the fallen or lift. up the 
lowly, 
And know that the father approves it each 
day. 


When love lies so near us, and blessings so 
common, 
The world o’erflowing with gladness 


around, 
Why seek such delusions while something 
more human 
And aearer at hand may ever be found ? 
> H HE 


E ——-—-.__—_. ________ ___] 


GEMS. 


We cannot remember a night so dark as to have 
hindered the approach of coming day, nor a storm so 
furious or dreadful as to preventa return of warm 
sunshine and cloudless sky. 

Goop temper is like asunny day—it sheds a bright- 
hess over everything ;.it is the sweetener of toil, and 
the soother of disquietude. 

Ricues, without meekness.and thankfulnes, do not 
make any man happy; but riches with them remove 
many fears and cares. Therefore our advice is, that 
you ‘endeavour to be honestly rich or contentedly 
poor; but be sure that your riches be justly got, or 
you spoil all. For.it is said : “ He that loses his con— 
science:has nothing left that is worth keeping.” 

Axor dies soon with a wise and goodman. Too 
much prosperity make men fools. Experience keeps 
a dear school, but fools will learn in no other. Wealth 


| being 


is not his who gets, but his who enjoys it. Employ 
your time well, if you mean |toygain leisure. A man 
may have a thousand acquaittances, and not one 
friend among them. It>is-better to live on a little 
than to outlive a great deal. By others’ faults wise 
nien correct their own, We should take a prudent 
care for the future, bus aa as to enjoy the preseat. 
TuROw life into a method, that every hour may 
bring its employment and every employment have its 


15,118 distinct. mergers of tithes or rent- | hour 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


_ 


GinceR Snaps.—Are another kind that is.excel- 
lent to keep. A friend told.me she never meant to 
be without them, and kept them six months by mov- 
ing into the cellar when they became dry, and if they 
grew too moist there, would dry them a little ia the 
oven. Boil two caps of molasses, and whem 
slightly cooledadd one cup of lard, pork fat or butter; 
one large tea-spoonful of soda, and some gingers 
mix hard as possible, roll thin and cut in rounis. 
For immediate use they are good enough if one-half 
a cup of water is added to the mixture. 

Tart Onusts—Are excellent for this purpese, and 
they look nice on the table and are relished by most 
people better than cake. By the following rule they 
will remain good many monthsin a place dry enough 
to' prevent theirmoulding. I think s eeHar would be 
,too damp, though I never tried it, having always kept 
them in a.stone jar set in.a cool. cupboard ; uulegs to 
be kept a great while it is needless to make tiem so 
‘rich. With one pint of flour use one-half pint of lard, 
® pinch of salt, and the beaten white of one egz, 
adding a little water, if any liquid is needed ; roll 
thin and cut in rounds, wetting the edge of each before 
putting on the rim, which is made from a strip of 
dough cut one-third or one-half inch wide, set up 
edgewise and neatly fittedon. Another very pretty 
|way of making themis to take two round pieces of 
dough, cut three or five holes in one of them with a 
thimble, and lay it on the other so they well hold 
together firmiy when baked; when wanted for the 
table fill. each tiny hole with jelly. Thisis an easier 
method than the first, but not as good, if one wishes 
to fill them to carry to a levee or supper away 
from home, as they cannot be placed oue upon another 
be filled, like those having high rims around 
them, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


a 


Tus NicuTinaats.—The nightingale has been 
seen and heard in the woods at Virtuous Lady, 
\June1,1876. This is the first season, 1 believe, 
they have visited these woods; no doubt the situa- 
‘tion being sheltered from severe winds, is the reason 
why they have visited Devonshire this summer. 

Ture Fourtu or June at Eron.—An account 
‘of the Eten Commemoration will, uo doubt, be wel- 
comed by old Etonians. Owing to the 4th of June 
falling on a Sunday this year, and the day following 
a Bank holiday, the celebration of the 
‘Fourth’ did not take place antil Tuesday, 6th. 
The day’s programme commenced with absence at 
11.80, followed by the usual speeches in Upper 
School; the oratory was, on the whole, quite up to 
the standard of former yeare. 

Wirp Horses in Avsrratia.—In some of the 
northern districts. of Victoria troops of wild horses 
greatly infest. some of the runs. The produce of 
some escaped animals, they have multiplied to such 
an extent as to become ‘a serious nuisance, and all 
attempts to capture them have been in vain. They 
not only consume the best pasture, but entice the 
horses. of the squatter to partake of their wild free- 
dom. At the approach of a mounted horseman they 
are ‘off like the wind, and nothing but # South 
American corrail, and the Quacko, with his lassoo, 
would suffice to bring them into captivity, The 
only alternative has been resorted to—viz., shooting 
them with tho rifle, and this has been practised to 
some extent on many of the runs, and their numbers, 
in particular localities, greatly diminished ; but more 
systematic action is needed before they are extermi- 
nated. 


DesecTiow or Spreirs.—In sensitive minds, de- 
jection of spirits is the great barrier of their 
advancement and pr im life; It is'the fatal 
enemy to all efficient exertion—taking off the chariot 
wheels of all the mental and physical power, so that 
nothing is done with pleasure and hope, Men have 
been at times so.overwhelmed in despoudency, that 
the daily duties of life were performed in a spirit of 
heaviness and despair. 
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NOULICES TO CURRESPONDENTS 





Cowsur.—In order to obtain a divorce you must file a 
citation and cause the same to be duly advertised before 
she cun proceedincourt, Thiscan only be done through 
a soliciter. 

C.—We do not advise a total abstinence from smok- 
ing, a moderate use of tobacco is soothing to both mind 
and body, 

Ouivgs Sxrmovun.—Declined with thanks. 

One ww Trovus.e.—We strongly advise you not to 
attempt to destroy what appears‘to be natural to you; a 

roper and discreet order of toilet application is the 

st remedy and one that does not interfere with the 
work of nature. 

B. J.—Your poetry is not up to our standard, and there- 
fore thankfully declined. 

Quizzy.—The master does not annul the indenture by 
allowing his apprentice to work for any other person, it 
is simply doing his bidding, which every apprentice is 
bound to do. 

Maset,—Walking out with a young man for a few 
weeks, and then dismissing him to carry on in the same 
way with another, and doing that sort of thing over and 
over again, is not the way ever to get a husband worth 
baving, nor indeed a husband of any sort, And what 
must those many young men with whom you have so 
carried on, think and say of you? You must have made 
yourself pretty notorious by this time. 

C.—In Europe the tendency is to raise the standard of 
age at which marriages may be legally contracted. In 
Russia, marriage caunot be legally contracted until the 
males are eighteen and the females sixteen ; and in Dens 
mark until the males are twenty and the females eighteen. 
Spanish youth may marry at fourteen and twelve, and it 
is the same in Greece and Hungary. In Ituly it is 
eighteen and fifteen. 

EKRDANT writes to us to know how he can tell if a girl 
whom he loves dearly, and who has accepted consider- 
able attention from him, really cares for him enough to 
marry him. Our advice is that you immediately ask her, 
and you will probably find out what she thinks. 

J. K.—We cannot tell you the exact origin of the 
popular notion that overturning the salt at the table is 
unlucky. We remember, however, that, in the famous 
picture by Leonardo de Vinci, of the Last Supper, the 
painter represents Judas Iscariot as upsetting the salt, 
and there may possibly be some connection between that 
fact and the superstition. 

J. H.—How can you be passionately in love with a 
girl, when you say ie do not think her good enough to 
become your wife? It is poor love that is weighed in 
the scales of a huckster, True love looks right through 
poverty, and sees virtue smiling like an angel, although 
clad in a cotton gown anda coarse straw bonnet, We 
think you had better let the girl alone, and so save your 
conscience, and, what you think a good deal more about, 
your *‘ respectability,” 

Lina att acknowledging the receipt of a present 
from a gentleman, the “Oh, thank you!” is more 
eloquent than a profusion of ene of gratitude. 
Toa lover, the “‘Oh, thank you!” should be fervent— 
warm ; but to an acquaintance or friend, the enunciation 
should be milder, more emphasis being laid on the word 
“thank,” so as to soften the exclamation. Among 
young people the manner of looking and speaking are 
eloquent ex ts of senti it; so that the knowledge 
of giving them the form of expression intended to be 
conveyed, is essential to geniality of intercourse be- 
tween the sexes. Men are apt to misinterpret looks— 
women never commit that mistake. 

Samuzt Rars.—We should not advise a young man to 
marry a woman who had deceived him, In the majority 
of instances, such unions are unhappy and ill-assorted 
ones. 

Cuaries Craver.—When a love engagement has been 
broken off, all letters and presents on either side should 
be returned, It is dishonourable to retain even a single 
scrap of writing. Besides, not returning letters would 
probably lead the other party to suppose that it was con- 
sidered that the engagement was only interruped—not 
broken off—and might be renewed whenever a proper 
advance was made. 

A Ross,—Never either caress or contend with your 
wife in the presence of strangers ; the one is folly, and 
the other maciness. 

Tuomastva.—Gaping or yawninglis a deep and slow in- 
spiration, with a simultaneous action of the iratory 

muscles of the face, which are under the influence of the 








digastric nerve, It occurs after fatigue and at the com. 
menement of fever, but may be easily excited in 
of a debilitated nervous system by sympathy. All means 
which would give tone to the nervous system are re- 
medial for gaping. 

T. B.—The word “cossack” is derived from “ kosa,” 


the Polish for goat, and was applied to the tribe so 
Sttivity account of their nenacing propensities and 


Tux Czar.—Marriage observances differ in outward 
form with nations, and perhaps our own whimsicality is 
honeymoon, which intermediate period is not openly 
celebrated by the Russians, who entirely abjure this 
sentimental custom, Their weddings generally take 
place towards evening, Durivg the ceremony the bride 
and bridegroom hold a lighted taper in their hands in 
front of a small altar placed in the centre of the church. 
Rings are placed on their fingers, and their hands being 
eB they are led three times round the altar. Two 
ighly-ornamented gilt crowns are placed on their h 
and held over them by the grooxsmen during part o 
the services. They drink wine out of a cup three times, 
and kissing one another, the ceremony is finished. The 
marriage couple.then make a tour of the church, cross- 
ing themselves, and saluting each saintly icon on the 
way. Immediately after. the ceremony, dinner com- 
mences at the house of the bride's father. Ata marriage 
feast lighted candles are placed in every position and 
corner possible. No other wine but champagne should 
be drank, and the quantity, consumed of this beverage is 
remarkable, The dinner is followed by a ball, and the 
ae is usually kept up for twenty-four hours. The 
married couple spend the first few days of their wedded 
life with the bride’c father. After the’ marringe the 
bride aud bridegroom must call upon every one ot their 
relations, friends and nacquaintances, and: after this 
gee is finished, they settle down into ordinary 
le. , 
UNTO THR END. 


Still relentless, my friend, are you? 
Alas, with grief I own it true, 
That I am as heartless quite ; 
Thiuk you such folly is just right! 


Life is hard and so brief, my friend, 
All enmity should quickly end— 
Pride in its cruel bitterness 

Will surely seek wanton redress, 


On this quarrel of yours and mine 
How softly clear the sun can shine ; 
But ere we both can quite forget, 
Chill and darkly our sun may set. 


To forvive, you know, is divine; 
Oh, make thot biest privilege thiue! 
For full soon the grass, the sweet rose, 
Brightly above the low grave grows. 
H. HH. A. 


THE PCWER OF LITTLE DROPS. 


A little raindrop falling in the sea, 

Exclaimed, ** Alas ! this is the enJ of me; 

Oh, luckleso fate, Oh,  thoughtless-drifting 
shower 

Why thus bereave me of my feeb'e power? 

A little particle you scarce can see, 

Why am I smothered in immensity ? 

For, where the ocean spreads tt shore to 
shore. 

What is the virtue of one small drop more ?” 

But when the drop far downward deeply fell, 

Fate gathered it within an open shell, 

Where, waiting, in the curious-twisted whorl. 

It formed at length a most transcendant pearl, 

The wonder of the worl, the kingliest gem 

That ever decked s monarch’s diadem. I- J. 


Anice and Epygs, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men, with a view to matrimony. 
Alice is eichteen, fair. of a loving disposition, and 
thoroughly domesticated. Edner is twenty-four, fair, of 
a loving disposition, and thoroughly domesticated; re- 
spondents must be good tempered, loving, ani fond of 
home. 

A.reep J., twenty, bombardier in the Royal Artille 
tall, curly hair, ruddy complexion, a Protestant, wpuld 
like to correspond witltw good looking young woman of 
a loving disposition, with a view to matrimony, 

Rovuk, twenty-seven, faircomplexion, medium height, 
chief mate of a ship, well connected, would like to corre- 
spond with a tall young lady. 

Javgand IsaBetta, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. Jane is seventeen, tall, 
dark, considered good looking. Isabella is eighteen, 
fair, good looking, of a loving disposition, 

Lizziz and Fiorgxce, two companions, wish to cor- 
respond with two respectable young men, with a view 
to matrimony Lizzie is of medium height, fair, con- 
sidered good looking and amiable; respondent must -be 
dark, goodiooking, and foud of home. Florence is con- 
sidered good looking, thoroughly domesticated ; respon- 
dent must be fair, of a loving disposition, and foun of 
pleasure. 

W. M. H., nineteen, medium height. brown hair, 
dark brown eyes, domesticated, would like to corre- 
spond with a Roman Catholic young man. 

Rosk, seventeen, domesticated, good looking, fond of 
home, loving disposition, wishes to correspond with a 
young man. 

R. &. twenty-two, fair complexion, loving disposition, 
with good expectations, would like to correspond witha 
one gentleman of a loving disposition, with a view to 
ma’ ony. 

ALBERT, a seaman in the Royal Navy, light hair, blue 
eyes, would like to correspond with a young lady with- 
out money, 

M.and A., two friends, wish to correspond with ¢wo 

oung gentlemen, lawyers preferred; both must have 
som fortunes, and of loving dispositions and fond of 
home. Thay are tall, considered good looking, and have 
fortunes of their own, 








Tie Trorur, 9 seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty, 





nédium fair complexion, hazel ey 
ae with a dark complexioned 
= twenty, fond of home and of a 
Bus, Lory, ¢ seaman in the Royal Navy would like to 
correspond with a young woman of genial temper, about 


twenty-one. ite 
-seven, med height, little 
pond 


es, wishes to 
not 


ANNIZ, twenty has a 
money, would like to corres: with a gentleman from 
twenty-seven to thirty. Ta if 

Manx, Swen ane medium peta, fash, has a little 
money, ott ke a correspond with a thoroughly do- 

young lady. 

Savct NgLt, fair, considered good looking, a very good 
housekeeper, wishes to correspond with cchuas in the 

avy. vit 
DBADA, Swenty-one, tall, dark, considered gene 
looking, in a good position, wishes to eorrespond with a 
young lady, with a view to matrimony. 

Nurtr, a stoker in the Royal Wavy: thirty-two, 
medium height, dark complexion, dark hazel eyes, 
wishes to with a young widow be- 
tween twenty-five and twen “sis, Oo must be good 


looking, good tempered, and home, with a view 
to mat ry om 
Erra and E, two friends, wish to wi 


i correspond with 
two young gentlemen friends, between twenty-four and 
twenty-six. Etta, neo a, Roden inaieht, 
good looking, Bose is twenty, medium heig t, dark, 
aminble disposition, good looking. =~ 

H. W., a seaman in’ the Royal Navy, medium height, 
blue eyes, nie <mocin, ofa ae bee — 
to correspond with ay lady of m height, fond 
of home and music, and domesticated. 

L. P., a seaman in the wi iin rather tall, blue 
eyes, fair Co. on, consi good looking, wishes 
to correspond with looking young. lady of 
— height, fond of home, and of a loving disposi- 

ion. bh 

RorxaL-Rall, & seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty, dark, 
tall, wishes to correspond with a pretty, thoroughly do- 
mesticated young about nineteeu, with a view to 
dager Louian, $wentp-cma: fell, 33  omip hal 

-Hapry IsE, twenty-one, nue eyes, cur! " 
thoroughtly domesticated, wishes to coquamend @, a 
young man, with a view to matrimony; respondent:must 

dark, good looking, about her own age, and fond of 
deneing ; «sailor preferred, 

CoMMoUNIcaTIONS RECEIVED ; 


Sam is responded to by—J. H., twenty-one, bl 
fair complexion, good looking, rather tall. Aika dheaiiad 


ne Harry —Romping Lucy, twenty-one, 
medium height, fair, blue eyes, tempered, fond of 
dancings has asmall income, and thinks m9 is all he re- 
quires. : 


Nat and Harrr by—Wilful Winnie and Dark-Eyed 
Nell. Wilful Winnie is seventeen, medium height, fair. 
Dark-Eyed Nell is eighteen, medium height, dark, con- 
ge ee Te ee 
. Janet by—Edwa Ms mty-five, rather tall, con- 
sidered good looking ; and by tom tall, dark, fond of 
music, a clerk by profession. 

Ceci by— @, tall, fair, and thinks she is all he 


uires. 

“Tteare by—Harold, nineteen, medium height, affec- 
tionate disposition, fond of home, a Good Tenepiar by 
one of Her Majesty’s Courts of Re- 
om vy? Hit, cineboen Gar, conaitre good lok 
‘om by—Eliza, nine » CO ” 

ing, and thinks she will suit him. 
PeRsevenance by—M. M., twenty-eight, has some 

money and a business of her own. 
os. G. P. by—Mary. nineteen, medium height, rather 


rk. 

Tom by—Millie, twenty-five, who would do all she 
could to make a home comfortable. 

Nora L, y amy . 

J. F. H., dark complexion, medium height, good pros- 

, very talented, and of manly appearance, would 
ike to correspond with a pm | la eeeen eighteen 
~ twenty, who must be g looking, amiable, and 
oving. 

Bos, twenty-five, medium height, fair complexion, 
brown hair and eyes, to correspond with a good 
looking young about his own age, with a view to 
matrimony, 


Aut the Back Numpzrs, Pants and Voiyuus of the 
“Loxpos Reaper” are in Foe! and may be hai at the 


be sent to any part of the 
United King Pos halfpenes, Bight- 
pence, and Five Snhill and Sightp 

Tus Loxpox Reaper, Post-free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Hightpence. 

Lryzand Fastioy, Vols.1 and 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 

Bverrsopr’s JounnaL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepenc, 








o*. Now Ready Vou. XXVI. of Taz Lowpow Reaves 
Price 4s; 6d. 


Also, the I1ttxz and Inpexto Vou XXVL., Prices Oxe 
penur. 


NOTICE.—Part 159 (Junz) Now Realy, Price Six- 
pence, post-free Hightpence. 


N.B.—ComresronpDents most AppREss fae Lerrsns 
to tHE Epitoz or “Tus Lonpow Rezapeg,” 334, Strani, 


tt We cannot undertake to return Rejected Man:- 
scripts. As they are gent tc us voluutariiy, auta ci 
should retain copies. 
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